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ARTICLES 


The Khrushchev Coup: Its Prospects 


A. AvroRKHANOV 


In an earlier analysis of the possible outcome of the struggle for power 
»etween the Molotov group of Stalinists and the Khrushchev group of neo- 
Leninists, we pointed out that, although the Stalinists seemed to have triumphed 
ifter the Hungarian uprising, the capitulation of either faction could mean 
political suicide, and the neo-Leninists would be out to recover their losses. The 
Stalinists’ power was more apparent than real; they controlled only the Presidium 
of the Central Committee, Khrushchev controlled the plenum of the Central 
Committee. Moreover, Khrushchev himself was head of the Secretariat of the’ 
Party Central Committee and of the Bureau of the Central Committee for the 
RSFSR. Were these organs to support him, he would emerge victorious at the 
next plenary session." 


The basis of this supposition was the obvious fact that arguments and per- 
onal authority would not gain control of the Party; the professional Party men 
apparatchiki) would play the decisive role. The June 1957 plenary session was an 
illustration of this. Those expelled by Khrushchev’s apparatus from the Presidium 
ind Party Central Committee were not ordinary Party leaders; they were respon- 
sible for the abolition of Lenin’s Party and the foundation of Stalin’s Party: 
Malenkov, 37 years a Party member; Kaganovich, 46 years; Molotov, 51 years. 
\ll the members of the present Central Committee are the pupils of these three, 
who in turn were Stalin’s pupils. Khrushchev reached the Central Committee in 
1934, the Politburo in 1939, and the post of First Secretary in 1953 with the aid 
ind patronage of Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich. The obvious question 
s why has he been so ungrateful. 


1 Bulletin, Munich, January 1957, pp. 13—14. 





Insofar as the present struggle is a struggle for power — as is every politic: 
struggle — the crisis within the Party cannot be examined merely from the 
personal standpoint. This crisis is a result of a clash not only of two groups of 
people, but of two policies, two conceptions within the same Communist polic». 
The first is decentralization in domestic and foreign policy as represented by 
Khrushchev and the Twentieth Party Congress; the second is an attempt to 
continue an orthodox Stalinist policy as represented by Molotov, Kaganovich, ani |; 
to a certain degree, Malenkov, Shepilov, and the December 1956 plenary session 
of the Party Central Committee. After the Polish and Hungarian crises the Molotov 
group gained the upper hand in the Presidium of the Central Committee. These 
events, plus the crisis in the world Communist movement and the signs of 
intellectual ferment among the Soviet intelligentsia and students, appeared :o 
have decided Khrushchev’s fate. The Molotov group interpreted all these factors 
as the results of Khrushchev’s policy of de-Stalinization. 

But the first signs were deceptive. After his defeat at the December 195¢ 
plenum and his public rehabilitation of Stalin on January 18, 1957 at the Chine ¢ 
embassy in answer to the demands of the Molotov faction, Khrushchev set 0. 
on a nation-wide trip. The latter was not so much intended to ensure that the 
grain would be harvested in 1957, as to enlist the support of the rank-and-fi'ec 
members of the Central Committee for the forthcoming plenary session. Membe 
of the Central Committee apparatus (Aristov, Belyaev, Brezhnev, Milarshchikov, 
and others) were sent out for the same purpose. The first successes were 
registered at the February 1957 plenary session. The plenum approved Khrush- 
chev’s plan for the further decentralization of industrial administration. Thi: 
legalized purge deprived the Molotov group of a bureaucratic base in Moscow. 
The plenum also removed Molotov’s protegé Shepilov from his post of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, although a compromise was made by his inclusion on the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee. 

The decisions of the June plenum reveal that the Molotov group had attempte< 
to sabotage or hinder Khrushchev’s plan for decentralization; but Khrushchev, 
with typical impulsiveness, appealed directly to public opinion over the heads 
of the Molotov faction: he ordered the publication of his theses for gener:! 
discussion by the public. The more disciplined Molotov supporters did no: 
participate in these discussions, while the “people” with whom Khrushchev 
conferred gave him their unanimous support. At the May session of the Supreme 
Soviet Khrushchev’s theses became law. The Molotov group remained silent, 
but their silence did not imply consent. The resolution of the June plenary 
session showed that Molotov’s supporters continued to prevent the implement:- 
tion of what was now law. Khrushchev needed this, but he needed even more: 
he needed disagreements with the Molotov group which could be construed as 
being against the vital interests of the people. These were soon forthcoming: 
(1) He advanced the program to overtake America in production of meat, milk, 
and butter within the next two or three years; (2) he announced that the Part 
Committee was intending to release peasants from obligatory delivery of part of 
the produce from their own plots of land to the state in order to improve “the 
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political atmosphere in the countryside.” If the plenary session’s resolution is to 
he believed, the Molotov faction attacked both measures.? This was enough; the 
conservatives, dogmatists, and sectarians” were asking to be denounced. 

Two important foreign policy events now came to Khrushchev’s aid: Tito 
howed signs of wanting to make peace with Khrushchev and Kadar, while 
lao Tse-tung published a speech on contradictions inside a socialist society 
which was fatal for the Molotov faction. Khrushchev immediately had Mao’s 

speech published in Pravda. 
Such was the situation inside the Party when Molotov’s supporters decided 
‘9 open the attack on Khrushchev at the Central Committee Presidium. But 
‘.hrushchev proved to be an even better pupil of Stalin than Molotov, Malenkov, 
ond Kaganovich together. While the Molotov faction engaged in bitter attacks 
\side the Presidium, Khrushchev deliberately summoned all the members and 
candidate members of the Central Committee and Auditing Commission and held 
. Central Committee plenary session.* As under Stalin, the plenum unanimously 
voted for its machine, the Secretariat of the Central Committee, that is, for the 
rgan which wields real, not nominal power. The plenum did not discuss the 
Molotov faction, it condemned it. Arguments and authority meant nothing if 
hey were not backed up with the power of the machine. The irony of the situation 
s that Molotov, Malenkov, and Kaganovich created this Party when Khrushchev 
was still comparatively unknown. 

The previous policy of the Central Committee had been one of internal 

compromise between two groups. Now the Khrushchev era has arrived, although 
ihe Molotov group has not yet been completely defeated. 


+ 


The platform of the Molotov group for all basic domestic and foreign policy 
questions was a more or less modernized Stalinist one which preserved the 
inviolability not only of the cult of Stalin, but also of purely Stalinist methods of 
idministering the country. The Khrushchev group, which to a certain degree 
reflects the mood and pressure of the Party and people and considers the changing 
international situation unfavorable to the USSR, is opposing the Stalinist line 
with its own. It was expounded in the resolution of the June plenary session, 

though this measure by no means expresses everything that Khrushchev is 
ntending to do. 

The struggle for power is not an indication of a change in the Kremlin’s 
hasic aim: the establishment of world Communism. Rather the two competing 
rroups have split over the methods, means, and speed with which this goal is to 
ye reached. The Molotov group considers success possible only by continuing an 
tthodox Stalinist policy, a policy of armament, constant international tension, 
»articularly tension between the West and the Afro-Asian peoples, the provoca- 
ion of a split among the Western powers, and the isolation of America from her 

2 Pravda, July 4, 1957. 

* Unita, quoted in Die Welt, Hamburg, July 9, 1957. 








allies. Molotov believes, as did Stalin, that the West will prove unable to stand 
up to a period of prolonged international tension, the burden of armament ex- 
penses, and the pressure of public opinion and of the Afro-Asian peoples. He 
foresees a resulting internal crisis followed by the triumph of a Soviet policy 
of armed aggression. 

The Khrushchev group has condemned this policy as conservative, dogmatic, 
and Stalinist, and has opposed it with a revolutionary and dynamic policy, a 
Leninist policy. The latter entails the rejection of the inevitability of war, in 
which the USSR would be likely to perish, and places hope on world unrest, — 
uprisings, civil wars, Communist revolutions in individual countries — during 
which the USSR would not risk anything. This aim is to be achieved through the 
following: (1) The disarmament of the West and the Soviet Union, accompanied 
by the arming of the Soviet police; (2) the armament of revolution: increased 
subsidies to the Communist anti-Western “progressive” forces in the West, and 
to Communist and nationalist forces in Asia, Africa, and South America; (3) the 
modernization of Communist ideology to free Communism from conservatism and 
dogmatism and to make it an acceptable and even attractive force for the people; 
(4) the gradual and complete moral and political disarmament of the West after 
its military disarmament, by which each country of the West, having lost the 
support of an organizational unity (NATO, SEATO, the West European Union, 
the Bagdad Pact, and so on) and abandoning the existing concept of a common 
fate, would economically and politically be left to itself and thus deprived of any 
possible resistance to national Communism ‘and to a unified front of national! 
Communist states, voluntarily grouped around Moscow; (5) the gamble on 
extensive economic expansion in the outside world, particularly in the Afro- 
Asian countries under the slogan of the peaceful economic competition of two 
systems, the gradual adoption of a policy of dumping goods on the world 
market, and capital investments in other countries; and (6) the legitimization ot 
national Communism in Eastern Europe and throughout the world under cover 
of the recognition of different paths to socialism in order to ensure the complete 
restoration of Moscow’s hegemony and control over foreign Communist parties. 

Khrushchev is still not the sole dictator, but his personality will dominat< 
domestic and foreign policy. This personality expresses itself in zigzags, surprises, 
and outbursts and is more dangerous than Molotov’s or Stalin’s. The latter were 
cold, calculating people, while Khrushchey is a revolutionary with an atomic 
bomb. There is a positive difference in that Khrushchev is an experimenter who 
is ready to bargain. He is capable of on-the-spot decisions, which may shake the 
Soviet regime, and is a man of contradictions, combining revolutionary extremism 
and flexible opportunism. Which of these extremes will gain the upper hanc 
depends on the policy of the West, which is at present in need of re-examination. 

At home, Khrushchev’s policy will probably take on the following form in 
the economic field: Without letting up on the development of heavy industry, 
light industry will be increased by an improvement in agriculture intended to 
establish a correct proportion in the development of the various branches of th« 
economy. A number of measures will be taken to increase agricultural production 
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(ai: increase in peasant income both from private plots and from the kolkhozes 
ard a probable re-examination of the kolkhoz statutes in this connection). The 
eacnings of workers and salaried employees will be increased. Measures will be 
taicen to improve the Soviet financial system, that is, to increase the value of the 
ruble. A more liberal policy in foreign trade will be permitted and the import 
o! consumer goods extended. 

In the social and political field his policy will probably be directed at: (1) A 
continuation of a course of controlled de-Stalinization (further denouncements 
ot Stalin and his fallen supporters are likely); (2) a further extension of the rights 
o: the Party bureaucracy over all the organs of administration in the union 
republics under cover of giving the union republics extended rights; (3) a 
g adual return, with new forms and new people, to the old course of centralization 
o industrial administration ; (4) increased supervision by and authority for the Party 
apparatus over the Army; (5) a secret but systematic purge of Stalinists of the 
Molotov-Malenkov-Kaganovich group from the Party, Army, police, and state 
apparatus (there is unlikely to be any physical repression); and (6) the transfer of 
authority from the Presidium of the Party Central Committee to the Secretariat. 

Of the nine new members of the Presidium of the Central Committee eight 
are professional Party apparatchiki; the only exception is Marshal Zhukov. Of 
the six previous members of the Presidium, three are again Party bureaucrats; 
the remaining three — Voroshilov, Bulganin, Mikoyan—are government 
representatives rather than professional bureaucrats. Thus, of the fifteen members 
of the Presidium of the Central Committee, eleven are professional Party men. 
‘the purely bureaucratic Party nature of the Presidium (Politburo) developed 
aiter the Revolution. The Soviet economy, the trade unions, the Komsomol, 
the Foreign Ministry, and even the political police are not represented on the 
residium. Of the nine candidate members seven are also professional apparat- 
iki; the other two — Kosygin and Pervukhin — are economic specialists. 

At present actual power is wielded by the Secretariat, not by the Presidium. 
Mikoyan is an opportunist; Voroshilov and Bulganin are figureheads. The 
external facade is made even more imposing by the figure of Marshal Zhukov, 

ho is not a politician and has little ambition to become one. His inclusion in 
1e Presidium does not mean that the Army’s role is enhanced, but that Khrush- 
chev needs the obedient vote of the marshal. Thus, actual power is in the hands 
f professional Party men. Power in the Secretariat is split up as follows: (1) 
-hrushchev, First Secretary; (2) Suslov, Second Secretary; (3) Brezhnev, 
ecretary for Party cadres; (4) Belyaev, Secretary for the RSFSR; (5) Aristov, 
ecretary for the political police; (6) Pospelov, secretary for ideology and 
ropaganda; (7) Kuusinen, secretary for foreign Communist parties; and (8) 
urtseva, Secretary for Moscow. The first five play the leading roles. Kuusinen 
id Furtseva are also, in one sense of the word, figureheads, but such figure- 
eads are extremely useful in case of a possible revolt inside the Secretariat. 





The First All-Union Conference of Orientalists 


Dr. G. A. voN STACKELBERG 


On June 4, 1957 after an intense preparatory press campaign, the First Al- 
Union Conference of Orientalists was opened in Tashkent, the capital of tlc 
Uzbek SSR. This eight-day meeting is a direct reflection of the recent step-u» 
in Soviet Eastern policy, which rivals the activity of the first years of the Sovict 
regime, when the government was hoping for revolution in the Asian countric . 
It was in these early days that the All-Union Organization of Eastern Studies ar | 
the Enukidze Institute of Modern Oriental Languages were set up, the Lazare 
Institute in Moscow renamed the Institute of Oriental Languages, the Sun Yat-sen 
Chinese University founded in Moscow, and the Communist University of Wor'- 
ers of the East and other research organizations and institutions established. |! 
were completely subordinate to the aims of Soviet expansionist policy and 
concentrated on practical matters. The failure of the desired revolutions in Iran, 
Turkey, and India to materialize resulted in a loss of interest in these organizations, 
which subsequently closed down, one by one. Thereupon, Soviet Eastern 
studies were again concentrated in the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and, in 
spite of having to follow the Soviet political line, retained their scholarly character. 
However, at the end of the 1940’s the situation changed: China and North Korea 
turned Communist, and India, Burma, Indo-China, and Indonesia gained their 
independence. The Soviet leaders immediately saw the opportunities for politica! 
activity and began to revamp Soviet Oriental studies accordingly: there was les: 
purely academic research, less theoretical work, and greater concentration on 
contemporary social and political conditions and on more practical publications, 
such as dictionaries and grammars. The recent conference of Eastern specialists 
is the latest development. 

The conference was convened jointly by the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR.? Chairman of the organiziny 
committee K. V. Ostrovityanov stressed in an interview with a correspondent of 
the newspaper Pravda V ostoka that it had been called on the initiative of Uzbekistan, 
hence the choice of Tashkent as the venue, since it was an important center of 
Eastern studies. However, it is more probable that Tashkent was selected because 
the Soviets are converting Uzbekistan into a base for their activities in the non- 
Soviet East, and Tashkent has become the center of numerous institutions 
training specialists and political activists for that area. The Oriental Faculty of 
the Central Asian University in Tashkent has four departments: Indian philology, 
Iranian-Afghan philology, Uigur philology, and Oriental history. The sta! 


1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zurich, June 7, 1957. 
2 Pravda Vostoka, May 16, 1957. 
3 Tbid., April 25, 1957. 





includes both Soviet scholars and lecturers from the non-Soviet East. The 
faculty is also introducing new subjects — ideology, economics, culture, ethnog- 
raphy, calligraphy, and international law — as well as increasing practical exercises 
in special courses.* Under a decree issued by the Central Committee of the Uzbek 
Communist Party in June 1957 this faculty became an independent institute, 
designed to make an exhaustive study of the history, economy, and culture of the 
countries of the East, as well as turning out specialists with a knowledge of Orien- 
tal languages.® Last year pupils in the second, third, and fourth grades of three 
[ashkent schools began to study Arabic, Hindi, and Chinese; and the Uzbek 
Ministry of Education intends introducing these languages, together with 
Persian, into a number of other schools in Tashkent, Andizhan, Samarkand, and 
Bokhara, and several other cities in the republic.* In its propaganda designed 
‘or the East and its choice of persons to operate there, the Soviet government 
is paying particular attention to the people of Turkestan as representing those 
republics whose history, culture, and religion have been closely linked with 
those of non-Soviet Eastern countries.? In view of this, the appointment of 
Babadzhan Gafurov, a native of the Fergana valley and for many years First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Tadzhik Communist Party, as director 
of the Institute for Eastern Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is a 
quite logical move. So is Ostrovityanov’s statement to the Pravda Vostoka 
correspondent that “the majority of the speakers at the All-Union Conference 
of Orientalists are scholars from Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tadzhikistan, Turk- 
menia, Kirigizia, and other republics.” This was the Soviet government’s way of 
demonstrating to the non-Communist countries of the East the “rapid growth 
of national groups” and “the flourishing of national cultures” in the USSR, 
thereby setting the Soviet East up as a model for emulation. 

The fact that the conference was pursuing not academic but political aims 
was underlined by a statement in an article in Pravda Vostoka, which stated that 
“one of the main tasks of the participants in the conference is to propagandize 
the outstanding experience of the republics of the Soviet East, whose peoples, 
with the active assistance of the Russian people, in a very short... time have 
overcome their former backwardness and established a highly developed industry 
and agriculture.”’® 

Praise of the Communist Party’s achievements in the national republics was 
the leitmotif of the conference. It was stressed that “the ‘peoples of Central Asia, 
Kazakhstan, and Transcaucasia acquired a happy way of life only as a result of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution.” 

The conference was attended by representatives of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, the academies of sciences of the Uzbek, Tadzhik, Turkmen, 
Kazakh, Georgian, Armenian, and Azerbaidzhan SSR’s, and the Tatar, Dage- 


4 Jbid., May 31, 1957. 

5 Tbid., June 4, 1957. 

® Tbid., May 31, 1957. 

7 Miinchner Merkur, Munich, May 17, 1957. 
8 Pravda Vostoka, June 4, 1957. 
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stan, and Kabardino-Balkar autonomous republics. Also present was First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan Mukhit- 
dinov, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR 
Rashidov, and secretaries of the Tashkent oblast and city committees. Guests 
were invited exclusively from the Communist bloc countries — China, North 
Korea, North Viet Nam, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria, Mongolia, and Czecho- 
slovakia — and included Director of the Institute of Chinese National Minorities 
Fu Mao-tsi and Professor A. Zajaczkowski from Warsaw.® 


The list of representatives from research institutions studying Oriental affair: 
given at the foot of the page! gives some idea of the number of persons the Soviets 
have at their disposal for stepping up their activity in the East. In addition, ther: 
are also specialist groups from Leningrad and Moscow, and Oriental specialist 
at military academies, institutes of economics, and other research organizations 

A special series of reports was read on the Eleventh-Century Khorezn 
scholar al-Biruni and the Turkestan poet and founder of the Mogul Empire in 
India Babur.!! Russian pre-Revolutionary and West European scholarship hav: 
given considerable attention to the works of these two personages, although th: 
Soviets until recently regarded Babur as a second-rate poet whose work wa: 
“feudal” in nature. The newly found Soviet interest in them stems from thx 
desire of the Soviet government to substantiate its claim that the Communist 
give far more attention to the culture of the peoples of the Orient than does th« 
European West. This is just another stage in Soviet policy: at one time attentio: 
was concentrated on the Persian poet Firdausi and the Turkestan philosophe: 


Avicenna; now it is al-Biruni’s and Babur’s turn. On the basis of al-Biruni’: 
monograph on medieval India and the fact that Babur founded the Mogu 
dynasty, Soviet propaganda attempted to prove that there was a close link between 


® Ibid. 

10 Reports were read by: E. M. Zhukov, corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of th 
USSR, on “The Disintegration of the Colonial System of Imperialism”; B. G. Gafurov, member 0! 
the Academy of Sciences of the Tadzhik SSR and Director of the Institute of Oriental Studies of th: 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, on “The Status and Tasks of Soviet Oriental Studies in the Ligh 
of the Decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress”; A. G. Krymov, on “The International Significanc: 
of the Victory of the National Revolution in China”; L. M. Maksudov, Rector of the Oriental Facult 
of the Central Asian State University, on “The International Significance of the Bandung Conference” 
I. M. Muminov, Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, on “The Ideas of th 
Friendship of Peoples in the Works of the Advanced Thinkers of Uzbekistan in the Second Half of th 
Nineteenth and Beginning of the Twentieth Centuries”; Kh. Aburrakhmanov, on “The Role of th 
Great Russian People in the Destinies of the Peoples of Central Asia”; Kh. S. Suleimanova, member of 
the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, on “The Development of the Soviet Socialist National Stat 
in Uzbekistan”; and T. N. Kary-Niyazov, member of the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR, o 
“The Great October Socialist Revolution and the Development of Science in Uzbekistan.” 

The following gave reports on the status and tasks of the national republics and neighboring coun- 
tries: A. S. Sumbat-zade (Azerbaidzhan SSR); S. Azimdzhanova (Turkmen SSR); G. Charyev (Turkme: 
SSR); S.U. Umarov (Tadzhik SSR); G. V. Tsereteli (Georgian SSR); M. G. Nersisyan (Armenian SSR); 
M. Auezov (Kazakh SSR); R.V.Vyatkin (China); E. P. Chelmyshev (India); and B. Tesden (Mongolia 

11 These were “Al-Biruni and the Problem of the Ancient and Medieval History of Khorezm,” b 
S. P. Tolstov; “The Significance of al-Biruni’s Work in the Development of Science,” by Kh. M. Ab- 
dullaev; and “Babur’s Scientific, Literary, and Political Activities,” by V. Yu. Zakhide. 
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the histories of India and the USSR. This propaganda has been given added 
rcrce by the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Uzbek SSR 
inging the name of Shabbaz, a city in the Kara-Kalpak ASSR, to Biruni and 
« ling the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek 
SOR the al-Biruni Institute. Al-Biruni has also been honored with a square in 
»shkent and a statue in the city which now bears his name.?” 
The reports given at the plenary sessions of the conference fall into three 
a.egories: (1) Political, characteristic of modern Soviet propaganda in the non- 
Scviet countries; (2) directive, defining the tasks now facing Soviet Oriental 
studies; and (3) informational, showing the present stage in the development 
' Oriental studies in the USSR. 
The political reports, devoted to the disintegration of the “imperialist colonial 
y.tem,” the Bandung conference, and the significance of the revolution in China, 
re pure propaganda and differed but little from the normal run of articles on 
se subjects found in the Soviet press. They contained the usual attacks on the 
s.-called imperialist powers, which were condemned as seeking “every possible 
«ans of suppressing the national liberation struggle.”’!* Praise for the Soviet 
tld and depiction of the Communist bloc as a struggler for peace made up 
ae of the chief elements of the reports, although extremely sharp attacks were 
made on the United States, which was described as the chief imperialist country 
| today. E. Zhukov, for example, asserted that “particularly great activity is 
being shown by American imperialism, which is striving to make use of the 
cakening of its West European rivals in the interests of its own colonial 
\pansion.” N. A. Mukhitdinov also delivered a strong attack, asserting that 
‘the imperialists are attracted primarily by the natural wealth of the East,” but 
hat “to a no lesser degree the East interested the imperialist states, especially 
he United States and Britain, as a strategic base, and, as such, has been ascribed 
o important place in the military plans of the pretenders to world supremacy.” 
- added that not only was the United States of America presently playing the 
e of “chief support of the system of colonial exploitation,” but that in addition 
© “ordinary” colonial methods the “American imperialists [were] resorting to 
some of their own specific methods of deception, blackmail, and enslavement of 
peoples of the East.”14 
Mukhitdinov’s speech reflected the main lines taken by present-day Soviet 
propaganda: in the West a policy of coexistence and a lessening of international 
sion is advocated, while in Asia and Africa intolerance of the Western powers, 
‘rticularly America, and the need to continue to wage a bitter struggle against 
em is proclaimed. The Soviet Union is depicted as a complete contxast to the 
-est, as the advocate of a policy of “national freedom, independence, democracy, 
vatual assistance, and the peaceful coexistence of nations, regardless of their 
social and state structure.” 


2 Pravda Vostoka, June 4, 1957. 
8 Jbid., June 5, 1957. 

“4 Jbid., Jane 13, 1957. 

15 Tbid. 





Both Gafurov’s speech and a large part of Mukhitdinov’s dealt with the 
tasks now facing Soviet Oriental studies. Mukhitdinov considered that they 
should serve as a means of unmasking the “anti-scientific, misanthropic concep- 
tions of the reactionary circles of the West, which are striving to put bourgesis 
Oriental studies in the service of colonialism.”!¢ Furthermore, they should reveal 
the “‘outstanding achievements of the national republics of the Soviet East in 
the building of Communism.” This, however, was by no means all, and a whole 
list of “primary” tasks was added: “Study of the rich experience of socialist 
construction in the Chinese People’s Republic and in other Eastern peop!.’s 
democracies” ; “research into the nationality policy and the methods of solving 
the nationality problem in the countries of the [non-Soviet] East, with particular 
emphasis on the experience of the socialist countries of Asia”; “intensified 
research on the status and struggle of the working class of the countries 
of the [non-Soviet] East, with particular emphasis on the study of the charic- 
ter and forms of state capitalism in these countries”; preparation of works 
analyzing the “forms and methods of the colonial policy of imperialism, primarily 
the United States of America”; “unmasking of the intrigues of the imperialists 
in the East and of their policy of economic enslavement and national oppressivn, 
and their ideological deception and stupefaction of the masses” ; exhaustive study 
of the political, economic, and cultural links between the Russian and other 
Soviet peoples and the peoples of the East; and demonstration of the progressive 
role of the Russian people in the struggle for liberation of the peoples of the 
Soviet East prior to the Revolution. One additional and immediate task was the 
“need to step up research in the field of the study of Oriental languages and liter- 
atures, and the preparation of dictionaries, grammars, and other scientific works 
and textbooks, especially on the little-studied languages of the East.” In other 
words, as far as Oriental languages are concerned, philology is to be on an almost 
exclusively practical plane. 

When speaking of the need for training large numbers of Eastern experts, 
Mukhitdinov mentioned the need fox specialists “in a broad field,” that is, 
persons able to carry out propaganda and political functions. His mention of 
“intensified research on the status and struggle of the working class in the 
countries of the [non-Soviet] East” indicates that the Soviet government's 
“sympathies” for the governments of the countries of Asia and Africa, India and 
Egypt, for example, are only temporary, and that later a switch will be made 
towards the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Mukhitdinov had much to say about Islam. He accused British and American 
publications of spreading slanderous rumors that the Soviets had been criticizing 
the Moslem religion. He asserted that the Soviet Union was continuously extend- 
ing its connections with Moslems throughout the world and that Soviet Moslems 
enjoyed religious freedom. However, he stressed in his concluding remarks that 
Communists, including Moslem Communists such as himself, “are proud of their 
materialistic We/tanschauung and ate profoundly convinced that [it] will be victori- 
ous throughout the world in the struggle against idealism and obscurantism.” 


16 Tbid. 
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One noticeable feature of the speeches was a contradiction inherent in almost 
ali of them. While speaking of the high level of culture of the peoples of Central 
Asia — references to al-Biruni and Avicenna being used as examples — and its 
world-wide significance, emphasis was also being laid on the former backwardness 
o! the Central Asian peoples, as proof of the progressive nature of their union 
with Russia. The first statement springs from the Soviets’ need to raise the author- 
it. of the peoples of Turkestan in the non-Soviet East; the second from the need 
tc negate assertions of Soviet colonialism in Central Asia. 

Gafurov’s speech and the reports given by the representatives of the institu- 
tions studying Eastern problems in the union republics discussed the present 
status of Oriental studies in the Soviet Union and their immediate prospects. An 
ai‘empt is clearly being made to centralize Orientology in the Moscow Institute 
o: Oriental Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. This is somewhat 
at variance with the frequent assertion that the rights of the union republics are 
being extended and indicates that the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
academies of sciences of the republics are still not on an equal footing. This 
aitempt at coordination has been strengthened by the creation of the All-Union 
Society of Orientalists.17 

From Gafurov’s speech and an interview he gave Pravda’® it is evident that 
at present the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies is concen- 
trating on political problems. He stated that a major objective of the Institute 
was “to study and propagandize the experience of the republics of the Soviet 
| ast.” At the same time much attention is to be given “the study and dissemination 
o! the experience of’ the countries of the East which have entered the road of 
socialist development.” The Institute’s work schedule also embraces the question 
o! the unity of the Afro-Asian countries “in their struggle against all forms of 
colonialism and for independent economic and political development.” 

The propagandistic and political nature of the Institute’s work is very much 
to the fore in works it is presently preparing for publication. Gafurov told the 
newspaper correspondent that a symposium entitled The Spirit of Bandung is 
| ictorious is shortly to be published in Russian and the chief Oriental languages. 

\ similar type work is a collective monograph with the revealing title Zhe 
Colonial Policy of the Imperialist Powers in Asia and Africa in the Epoch of the Dis- 
integration of the Colonial System. A joint Soviet-Indian review, devoted to the 
centenary of the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny of 1857—58, is to be published. 
‘his type of symposium is the basis of the latest method of Soviet ideological 
iifiltration in the non-Communist Asian countries. A similar symposium is 
planned for the tenth anniversary of the declaration of Burmese independence. 
The Institute is also starting to issue, in addition to the established Uchenie 

piski Instituta vostokovedeniya Akademii nauk SSSR and Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, a 
toird magazine, Sovremenny vostok, which in all probability though will be more 
politically biased than ever!*. Indeed, not one of the Institute’s magazines can be 

17 Ibid. 

18 Pravda, June 3, 1957. 

19 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 2 (1957). See outside back cover. 





called scholarly, and in spite of the numerous highly qualified and experienced 
Eastern specialists in the Soviet Union the number of academic articles published 
is very small. 

The work of the Academy of Sciences and the republic institutes engaged in 
study of the East is developing along two lines: study of the cultural heritage of 
their own peoples, and study of the economy and cultural heritage of neighbori:.g 
countries. This latter feature is an innovation as far as the republics are concerned, 
for hitherto they had been restricted to their own peoples. To give an example 
of this change, President of the Academy of Sciences of the Turkmen SSR 
G. A. Charyev described the publication in 1955—56 of the first two books of 
the Indian epos Mahabharata and the preparation of the third as one of the 
achievements of the Turkmen Orientalists. This new feature can be explaincd 
chiefly by the increased opportunities for using local Eastern specialists in the 
republics for Soviet propaganda in the neighboring Afro-Asian countries. 

In addition to plenary sessions the conference was divided into groups,” 
of which there were seven, plus one subgroup.*! Here, too, a large part of the 
reports were on political and propaganda themes. Typical of the titles were “The 
Development of the Soviet Socialist State in Uzbekistan,” “The Successes of 
Socialist Construction in Dagestan,” “The Struggle of the Peoples of the Arab 
Countries for Unity,” “The Socialist Reform in Georgia,” and “The Struggle 
of Afghanistan for Economic Independence.” However, a number of scholar y 
reports were read in the groups, which at least indicates that a certain amount 
of serious research is still being done.?* The themes chosen and the names of the 
speakers vouch for the quality of the work. One minor but interesting feature 
was that the national epos is again receiving attention, after having fallen from 
grace during the last years of Stalin’s regime.?* 

It may fairly be stated that there are two categories of Soviet Eastern studies: 
the tendentious, politically orientated, supported by the government, and the 
serious, also put to account by the Communist leaders at every opportunity 
but gradually being squeezed from the pages of Soviet specialist magazines. 


20 Pravda Vostoka, May 16 and June 9, 1957. 

21 The groups discussed the following topics: The history of the peoples of the Soviet East; The 
historical, economic, and cultural links of the pecples of the East; The history of the national liberation 
struggle of the peoples of the East; The ancient and medieval history, archeology and ethnography of 
the East; The literature of the peoples of the East; Oriental languages; and The manuscript heritage of t!c 
peoples of the East. The subgroup discussed Avicenna’s Canon of Doctorial Science. 

22 The chief ones were: “Progress in the Deciphering of the Parthian Archives of Nissa,” by I. M. 
Dyakonov; “New Data on the History and Culture of Southern Turkmenistan,” by M. E. Mass« 
“Medieval Textile Goods in Central Asia,” by V. A. Krachkovskaya; “The Lexical Tradition in Dic- 
tionaries of the Jagatai Language,” by A. K. Borovkov; “Results and Tasks in the Study of the Epics 
of the Peoples of Central Asia,” by V. M. Zhirmunsky; “The Status of Ancient Babylonian Cities in tic 
Hellenic Period,” by G. Kh. Sarkisyan; ““Monuments of Ancient Turkic Literature and their Relationsh p 
to the Modern Languages of the Turkic Peoples,” by S. S. Amandzhalov; “The Asterabad Manuscript 
with the Songs of Makhtum-kuli,” by Z. B. Mukhamedova; and “The Djami-at-Tavarikh of Rashid-a:'- 
din as a Source of the History of the Peoples of the Near East,” by Ali-zade. 

23 For examle: “The Dede Gorgut Epic,” by A. Demirchi-zade, and “Results of the Study of tlic 
Uzbek National Epic,” by Kh. T. Zarifov. 
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The Aims of Soviet Eastern Studies 
P. UrBAN 


After the Revolution much attention was given to Oriental studies in accord- 
ance with Lenin’s thesis that the peoples of the East were destined to play a 
decisive role in the Communist transformation of the world. After World War II, 
and particularly after the Communist victory in China, this attention became even 
more concentrated. The political changes in the East meant that Soviet historians 
had to adopt a new course in their study of the area, and the institutions concerned 
were accordingly reorganized. The earlier work of Soviet students of the East, 
which in some cases was completely objective, was no longer in line with the 
tasks which had been set in connection with the so-called national liberation 
struggle being waged there. 

In June 1950 the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR issued 
a decree on reorganization, affecting primarily the Leningrad Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences and the Moscow Pacific Ocean Institute which, 
according to the decree, had not yet given the country “major scientific works on 
current problems of Oriental studies.”! The reorganized Leningrad Institute was 
made the center of all research work on the subject, and was to coordinate the 
work of the various institutes occupied with this field. 

The long-range draft of the five-year plan drawn up for the Institute in 1951 
envisaged the study of (1) the economy, history, and culture of the Communist 
countries of the East; (2) Oriental languages and literatures, mainly Chinese, 
Mongolian, and Japanese; (3) the crisis in the colonial system, particularly in 
India; (4) the contemporary history of the non-Soviet Eastern countries; (5) the 
class struggle in the slave-holding and feudal societies of the Eastern peoples; 
(6) the history and literature of the peoples of the Soviet East; and (7) the history 
of Russian Oriental studies.? Surprisingly, the plan gave comparatively little 
attention to the study of the Arab and African countries. 

Soviet Orientalists had to base their research on the general ideological 
principles guiding the Soviet historical sciences, stressing the outstanding role 
played by the Soviet Union in the history of cuiture. They were obliged to under- 
line the “greatness” of the ideas of the October Revolution, the historical signifi- 
cance of the existence of the USSR, the Soviet Union’s importance for the devel- 
opment of national liberation movements, and its decisive role in the defeat of 
Japanese imperialism. The Communist conquest of China, North Korea, and 
Vietnam had to be depicted as the “winning of national independence” under the 
leadership of the proletariat and the Communist Party, described as “the only 
genuine fighters for national liberation.” National bourgeois classes were pre- 
sented as betrayers of peoples’ national interests and as plotters in league with 


1 Kratkie soobshcheniya Instituta vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1951), p. 3. 
2 Ibid., pp. 4—16. 





foreign imperialism and capital. Hence, the gaining of national independence 
under bourgeois leadership was looked upon as a victory of reaction. 

The directives issued at the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 did not intro- 
duce any essential changes into Soviet Oriental studies, apart from contributing 
a few new ideological tenets, primarily the stressing of Russian’s outstanding 
role in the history of science and culture and the development of the international 
revolutionary movement, and the condemnation of national liberation move- 
ments as reactionary. Soviet scholars were forced to voice approval of the union 
of the non-Russian peoples, particularly those of the Soviet East, with the Soviet 
Union.* 

Such tenets were not in keeping with the interests of the peoples of the East, 
nor did they fit in with the ideas of proletarian internationalism. Their main 
purpose was to dull the national feelings of subject peoples and to prevent any 
ideas of national independence from coming to the surface. 

The contradictions in the principles of Soviet ideology forced the Communist 
leaders to take a more flexible position after 1954. The first sign of this was the 
idea of cooperation between Soviet historians and historians first from the peo- 
ple’s democracies and then from the non-Communist world. Earlier, such coop- 
eration had been condemned on the grounds that the Soviets were capable ot 
solving all their problems without outside assistance. At the same time, Soviet 
views on national liberation movements in colonial countries underwent a change. 
During their visit to India and Burma in 1956 Bulganin and Khrushchev paid 
lip service to the progressive nature of the Indian national liberation movement 
and to Gandhi’s teachings, which had previously been condemned as reactionary 
bourgeois treachery. These tactics coincided with a revision of Soviet foreign 
policy, with the new thesis that countries with different. social and economic 
systems could coexist peacefully. 

Prior to the Twentieth Party Congress Soviet Oriental studies kept to the 
ideas propounded in the early 1950’s. The directives of the Congress, however, 
introduced important changes in the way the research was carried out. As before, 
the Kremlin continued to assert that Soviet Oriental studies were still not pro- 
ducing works of a high ideological or scholarly level, or as Mikoyan put it, 
“have been dozing to this very day, while the East has awakened.’’® 

After the Congress the new obligatory principles were worked out in detail. 
On the ideological plane the main question was the attitude to be adopted towards 
national liberation movements in the non-Communist countries of the East. 
The new lines to be followed here had been given in the speech made at the 
Congress by O. V. Kuusinen. After paying tribute to Bulganin and Khrushchev 
for their initiative in unmasking and correcting the “sectarian mistakes of 
Soviet students of the East,” who had incorrectly evaluated the role of Gandhi 
and his teachings in the history of the Indian people, Kuusinen stated: 

3 Voprosy istorii, No. 9 (1952), p. 11 and No. 11 (1952), pp. 149—56; Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, 
No. 4 (1953), pp. 77—8. 


4 Pravda, February 20, 1956. 
5 Jbid., February 18, 1956. 
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Our historians and propagandists have cause to carry out a critical study and 
re-examination of some other publications of ours, for example, the well-known 
theses of the Sixth Congress of the Comintern on the colonial question. Specifically, 
I have in mind the nature and evaluation of the role of the national bourgeoisie of 
the colonial and semicolonial countries given in these theses.® 
Kuusinen also had in mind the old maxim with which all Soviet ideologists 

; e acquainted—that the proletariat alone under the leadership of the Communist 
| arty is the directing force behind the national liberation movements, while the 
¢chievement of national independence in any other way is an “opportunistic 

ansaction between the national bourgeoisie and foreign imperialism.” The 
« titude now taken towards the national bourgeoisie is somewhat different. Just 

the theses on the nationality question in general and the peaceful coexistence 
ef countries with different social and economic systems were toned down, it 
is now being admitted that national independence can be attained in colonial 
countries even by peaceful means and under the leadership of the national bour- 
escoisie, which “at certain stages of the anti-imperialist struggle still reflects the 
interests of the majority of the people.”’ 

The changes in the approach to the role of the national bourgeoisie of the 
colonial countries has also resulted in a re-examination of the thesis of the general 
decay of capitalism. These two questions are inseparably linked, and it would 
have been illogical had the Party not revised both at once. Khrushchev broached 
the second question at the Twentieth Party Congress, when he remarked that 
i.enin had pointed out that “the general tendency of capitalism towards decay 
does not exclude technological progress and a rise in production at some period 
tr other.”’§ 


Applying this thesis to the non-Communist countries of the East, a lead 
irticle in the magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie gave the following explanation of 
the Soviets’ attempts to adapt themselves to the new historical conditions: 


A failure to understand the nature of the contradictions between the forces of 
national progress and the forces of imperialism has had a pernicious effect on the 
evaluation of a number of measures carried out in the countries of the East which 
have started along the path of sovereignty. . . . The industrialization which has begun 
in these countries furthers the consolidation of national independence and heightens 
the economic contradictions between these countries and imperialism, including the 
contradictions between the national bourgeoisie on the one hand and foreign mo- 
nopolies and local feudal reaction on the other.® 
Thus, the Twentieth Party Congress put forward a special conception of 
ational liberation movements and the development of national economies, to 
e applied to the peoples of the non-Communist countries of the East. In this 
onnection a comparison of the way Tsarist Russia’s policy towards the countries 
f the East was described with that adopted by the Soviet Union is interesting. 
\n editorial in Sovetskoe vostokovedenie stated: 

® Jbid., February 20, 1956. 

? Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 1 (1956), p. 8. 


8 Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
® Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, op. cit., p. 9. 
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In some research work, in contradiction to historical facts, the policy of Tsarism 
in China and other countries of the East has been idealized. Idealization of the foreign 
policy of Tsarism, as pointed out by A. M. Pankratova at the Twentieth Part, 
Congress, makes it impossible to understand to what extent the Soviet state has 
been carrying out a fundamentally new peace-loving policy since the first days of 
its existence. !° 


These are at present the basic ideological lines taken by Soviet Orient 
studies, which have been called upon to facilitate rapprochement and cooperation 
between the Soviet Union and the non-Communist East. Practical considerations 
connected with the proposed intense study of the East have led to the reorgani- 
zation of the institutions concerned, particularly the department of historic: | 
sciences of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in which an institute for 
Chinese studies was formed in 1956.1! At the end of 1955 an Oriental Commission 
of the Soviet Geographical Society was formed in Leningrad. The Leningrad 
Institute for Oriental Studies is to be systematically supplied with fresh blood 
through its policy of offering postgraduate study, sending Institute scholars 
to Eastern countries to carry out research work there, inviting specialists from 
Eastern countries to carry out short and long-term work in the Institute, anc! 
extending contact with “progressive” students from these countries. A publishine 
department for Eastern literature is to be organized in the Institute in order to 
increase the number of its publications and to improve the publication of literary 
and historical classics of the peoples of the East.!? 


The current five-year plan envisages that the Institute study present-da 
problems, especially in the spheres of economics and politics, the national liber 
ation movements, the main political parties, particularly the Communist Party. 
and the crisis of the colonial system. In the study of the history and culture of th: 
peoples of the East and the literary and linguistic questions which will crop up, 
considerable attention is to be given the problem of “socialist transformation” 
and the cultural and economic development of the East. The study is to be on « 
comparative basis, with the social and economic transformation of the USSR and 
Communist countries in general as the criterion. All the non-Soviet Eastern 
countries, as well as Africa, are to be studied.1% On June 4, 1957 a conferenc: 
was convened in Tashkent to discuss the whole problem.' 


Soviet historians have always been forced to be instruments of propaganda, 
and any missions they engage in also pursue political aims. A good example o! 
this was the participation of Soviet historians in the work of the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Historians in Rome, or the visit to Egypt in 1956 to estab 
lish contact between Soviet and Egyptian scholars studying Egyptian histor 
and archaeology. During the visit to Egypt promises of aid in the study and 


10 Thid., p. 10. 

11 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 12 (1956), pp. 98—9. 

12 Jbid., No. 11 (1956), pp. 104—5. 

13 Tbid., p. 104; Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 3 (1956), pp. 3—14. 
14 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, op. cit., p. 14. 
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»reservation of ancient monuments situated in the zone to be flooded as part of 
‘he Aswan Dam project were made.'® 


Typical, too, were the sessions held in the Institute for Oriental Studies on 

outstanding events in the East. Thus, one session was held on November 3, 1956 
on the “struggle of the Egyptian people against imperialist aggression,” and was 
attended by the Syrian and Sudanese ambassadors and other representatives of 
astern countries.'® The speeches made were nothing but slander of the West 
nd praise for the role of the USSR not only in the sphere of historical and 
cultural research, but in the liberation of the countries of the East from foreign 
oppression. It was claimed that the Soviet people had long been interested in the 
‘ate of the peoples of the East, particularly the Egyptians. Moreover, “the friend- 
ship and links between Egypt and the peoples of the Soviet Union have roots 
reaching deep into the centuries.”!” The Egyptian Ambassador stated that 


in the enormous support which the Egyptian people are receiving from the 
USSR in a difficult moment of its struggle we see the firmness of the principles of 
the freedom and independence of nations, non-interference in the affairs of others, 
and the struggle against imperialism and aggression, by which the USSR is guided. 
These principles, which are spreading among all other peoples, have become an 
effective weapon in the hands of the peoples of the East.'* 


The idea of Soviet non-interference and friendship were propagated to the 
same degree at an Institute session held on January 25, 1957 devoted to the 
seventh anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic of India.!® Diplomatic 
heads and members of embassies and missions from the Asian and African states 
were also present, together with Indian Ambassador to the USSR K. P. S. Menon. 
The reports read at the session were “The Freedom-loving Traditions of the 
Peoples of India in their Struggle tor Independence,” “Russo-Indian Links in the 
Seventeenth Century,” “The British Conquest of India and its Consequences,” 
ind “The Struggle for National Independence as Reflected in the Literature of the 
Peoples of India.” 

From the point of view of pure propaganda, however, the visit of Eastern 
‘cholars to Moscow will probably be even more effective, since they will return 
iome as bearers of Soviet ideas. 


Soviet ideologists are experts at adapting themselves to the conditions of the 
noment. In India Khrushchev and Bulganin adapted themselves to the religious 
traditions of the Indian people, visited their temples, and even praised the 
eachings of Gandhi. At the same time the Soviet government was carrying on an 
anti-religious campaign and opposing all forms of so-called bourgeois ideology. 
The thesis on the progressive role played by the national bourgeoisie of the 
colonial countries in their national liberation movements and the positive signifi- 


15 Vestnik Akademii nauk SSSR, No. 9 (1956), pp. 67—70. 
16 Jbid., No. 1 (1957), pp. 102—4. 

7 Jbid., p. 104. 

18 Tbid., p. 103. 

19 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 1 (1957), pp. 171—73. 





cance of capitalist development in these countries is a temporary politica! 
maneuver. It applies only to the non-Communist countries of the East, and ther 
only at a certain stage of their history. The keystone of Soviet ideology is thc 
basic Marxist theory that the proletariat is the only consistent fighter for 
national and social liberation. Thus, the present stage is only transitional, leading 
to “real national and social liberation” under the leadership of the Communis: 
Party. In Soviet eyes the national and social question in the countries of the Eas' 
can be solved only after the Communist Party has assumed control there. There 
fore, one of the main future tasks of Soviet Eastern studies will be to spread 
propaganda on how China, Vietnam, and the other socialist countries carrie«! 
out the struggle for national independence and overthrew the “yoke of th 
combined forces of internal and external reaction,’’?° and to elucidate 


the significance for the countries of the East of the experience of a revolutionar 
solution of the nationality question in the Soviet Union, the experience of th 
development along a non-capitalist path of the former backward and oppresse: 
eastern border regions of Russia . . . and the significance of the building of socialisn 
in the Soviet Union.?! 


The changes in the principles of leadership are dictated by the Soviet leaders, 
who foresee in the events taking place in the East “the period of world histor 
forecast by Lenin in which the peoples of the East take an active part in settling 
the fate of the whole world and become a powerful factor in international rela 
tions.””** 

This means that the Soviets consider that the time has come for the conversio: 
of the East to Communism. All the recent measures in the sphere of Sovie' 


Oriental studies are intended to further a rapprochement between the non 
Communist countries of the East and the Soviet Union and at the same tim« 
aggravate relations between these countries and the West. But their ultimate goa! 
is to further the future extension of Soviet influence in the East. 


20 Jbid., No. 3 (1956), p. 12. 
21 Tbid., p. 5. 
22 Pravda, February 15, 1956. 
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Moscow’s Current Hungarian Policy 


STEFAN C, STOLTE 


Since the crushing of the Hungarian uprising last November the Soviet 
-overnment has been using every means at its disposal in an attempt to justify its 
olicy in Hungary and to overcome the moral and ideological defeat which it 
uffered. The blow dealt to world Communism was even more severe than the 
shock of Yugoslavia’s defection from the Communist bloc in 1948; the Hun- 
arian revolution was not merely an important deviation, it was an attack against 
ihe very foundation of the Communist empire. The nation-wide struggle, and in 
varticular the resistance of the Hungarian proletariat, challenged the raison d’étre 
of Communism. Moreover, the Soviet actions aroused the indignation of the 
1on-Communist world and jeopardized the Soviet policy of so-called peaceful 

coexistence. 


The Kremlin has now embarked on numerous political, propagandistic, and 
cconomic activities in order to restore the status quo in its relations with the non- 
Communist world and the satellites, and to regain the complete economic, 
nilitary, political, and cultural subjugation of Hungary. 


The Soviet leaders’ immediate post-crisis task was to secure the support of 
the “socialist” camp. At first, China, Poland, and Yugoslavia adopted a more 
than cool attitude, and the tension which developed between Moscow and 
Yugoslavia during the Hungarian events has not yet completely relaxed. The 
\remlin would be signing the death warrant of its own system were it to admit 
that the proletariat of a country had risen as one man against Soviet tutelage. 
Belgrade would not admit—as the Kremlin had insisted—that fascist elements 
bore the main responsibility for the revolt. Tito’s intransigence made it even more 
mportant for the Soviet leaders to ensure that the other members of the socialist 
bloc support the much-stressed thesis of the fascist and counterrevolutionary 
nature of the Hungarian uprising. 


The results have satisfied the Soviets. Chou En-lai’s trip in January 1957 and 
his negotiations in Moscow, Warsaw, and Budapest played a decisive role in 
elping to restore unity. Even the Poles were forced to yield. On March 15, 1957 
Gomulka stated that “the Polish nation experienced great sorrow... at the 
recent tragedy of the Hungarian people, when counterrevolutionary forces made 
1 insane attempt to overthrow the socialist system.” East Germany, Czecho- 
lovakia, and the French and Italian Communist parties gave demonstrative 
pproval of Soviet policy in Hungary. The ensuing mutual declarations and 
esolutions are well known. 


Recent Soviet policy in Hungary has taken two definite steps: (1) An 
agreement on economic aid and mutual exchange of views; (2) an agreement on 
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the stationing of Soviet troops in Hungary. Western commentators often attribute 
Soviet economic aid to Hungary to the fact that the destruction wrought during 
last year’s fighting has not yet been repaired. This is a distortion of the rea! 
nature of the Hungarian economic crisis. This crisis did not begin with the revo 
lution, but is rather one reason it broke out. The Hungarian government had 
announced on July 21, 1956 that the country’s economic position was insecure 
and declared itself ready to amend the plans of the Second Five-Year Plan. In 
the late summer of 1956 the crisis became so acute that more than 200 passenge: 
trains had to be canceled because of a shortage of coal. 


But this is not the whole story. An armed uprising broke out only in Hungary, 
although the economic crisis affected the other satellites as well. Poland and Eas: 
Germany were among the first to need help. Soviet aid to Albania took the form 
of cancellation of a 422 million-ruble debt.2 This sum amounts to almost halt 
the amount of Soviet credit to Hungary (865 million rubles), although there was 
no revolution in Albania, where the population is not one eighth of Hungary’s. 
Thus, the USSR did not grant economic aid to Hungary alone. There was « 
general economic crisis in the satellites, and Hungary’s difficulties were only « 
reflection of general symptoms. 

Soviet economic aid was not granted immediately. The Hungarian Part) 
organ Nepszabadsag reported successful Soviet-Hungarian negotiations as earl) 
as January 27, 1957, but an actual agreement was not reached until two months 
later. On March 20 a strong Hungarian delegation arrived in Moscow. It was led 
by Kadar and included Chairman of the Presidium of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic Istvan Dobi, Minister of Industry Antal Apro, Foreign Minister Imre 
Horvath, Minister of Culture Gyula Kallai, and Minister of Defense Geza Revesz. 
The composition of the Soviet delegation shows the importance attached by the 
Kremlin to the meeting. Almost all the top Soviet leaders were present; Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Malenkov, Zhukov, Gromyko, and the new 
Soviet Ambassador to Hungary, Gromov. The two delegations held negoti- 
ations from March 20 through March 28 in Moscow and published a joint declara- 
tion intended to demonstrate the complete agreement of the two governments. This 
declaration is an important document in Moscow’s present policy towards Hungary. 


Nepszabadsag reported: 


During the current year the Soviet Union will deliver to Hungary goods valued 
at 1,010 million rubles, including 450,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of fodder, 
more than 1,200,000 tons of iron ore, 150,000 tons of steel, 110,000 tons of pig iron, 
500,000 tons of coke, 1,200,000 tons of coal, 900,000 tons of crude oil, 400,000 cubic 
meters of timber, 8,000 tons of copper, 8,000 tons of ingot aluminum, and in 
addition tin, lead, nickel, and consumer goods. 


The Soviet Union also granted the Hungarian government long-term credit 
for 1957 amounting to 750 million rubles, of which 200 million is in convertible 


1 Stiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, March 29, 1957. 
2 Nepszabadsag, Budapest, April 19, 1957. 
3 Tbid., March 29, 1957. 
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currency, and is also to deliver as part of earlier credit goods valued at 75 million 
rubles. The USSR is to put at Hungary’s disposal a further 40 million rubles of 

convertible currency. Thus in 1957 Hungary is to receive goods and convertible 
urrency 865 million rubles in value. 


These figures are ample evidence that the revolution did not cause the econo- 
nic crisis. The fact that the USSR is to deliver 450,000 tons of wheat and 200,000 
ions of fodder in 1957 is a clear example of the failure of a Communist economic 
system. The fighting from the end of October until the middle of November last 
ear did not have any noticeable effect on agricultural production. It was confined 
‘9 Budapest and other urban areas. Very little fighting took place in the rural 
areas. Forced collectivization and accelerated development of heavy industry 
are responsible for the fact that Hungary, which until 1945 was an exporter of 
agricultural produce, is now an importer. 


Noteworthy too is the fact that 1,200,000 tons of iron ore and 900,000 tons 
of crude oil are to be delivered by the USSR. Until recently Hungary, with an 
annual production of more than one million tons, was an oil exporter. The 
fighting did not touch the oil-producing regions. The shortage of oil is also 
evidence of the pre-revolutionary crisis. The delivery of more than 1,200,000 tons 
of iron ore means that the Soviet Union is still demanding large sacrifices from 
Hungary in the interests of the overall military potential of the Eastern bloc. 
Hungary possesses practically no deposits of iron ore. Even if the USSR is, as 
maintained, delivering the ore at normal world market prices, Hungary is still 
in an unfavorable position. Soviet iron ore comes from Krivoi Rog and has to 
be reloaded at the Zahony border station, since the Soviet railroads run on a wide 


rauge. Transportation costs over such a long distance are extremely high. Steel 
»roduced in Hungary will be costly, and this can only be balanced by a reduction 
n the standard of living of the Hungarian workers. 


However, a comparison of the figures contained in the Moscow agreement 
vith other statements will reveal that the Soviets have made a temporary econo- 
nic retreat in Hungary. The 1957 Hungarian economic plan fixes steel production 
.t 770,000 tons. Over two million tons were to have been produced by the end 
of the First Five-Year Plan (December 31, 1954). In comparison with this, the 
1957 plan figures are extremely modest. The extent of this economic retreat will 
ve realized when other figures are taken into consideration. In 1957 overall 
fungarian production is to be 11.2% less than the planned figure for 1956. The 
zht and food industries are to increase production by 9%, while heavy industry 
is to reduce production by 4%. Earnings are to increase by 15%. Hence, invest- 
ments will have to be reduced. Less production combined with increased earnings 
can only lead to very slow capital accumulation. Investments in 1957 will be 36% 
‘ess than the planned figure for 1956. Investments for housing construction and 
ocial and cultural purposes will increase by 27%, over 1956. On the other hand, 
‘vestments in industry, agriculture, transportation and communications, and trade 
will be reduced by 52%. Many unfinished concerns will not receive any support 





in 1957. These include important concerns such as the rolling mill and cellulos: 
plant in Dunapentele, the ore-concentrating works in Miskolc, and the Vacer 
cement factory.® 


Instead of forced development of heavy industry, emphasis is now being pu: 
on the social factor, which does not fit in with the usual picture of Soviet economi: 
planning. Any questions as to whether the Kremlin would give up Hungary i 
answered by the fact that Kadar would not have received credit to the value of 
865 million rubles if the nation were about to be set free. The revolution and it 
effects did force certain concessions from the Kremlin, but only as a tactica! 
retreat. Once the political and military position of the Soviets is again stabilize«! 
in Hungary, the investment rates for heavy industry will certainly be reviewec. 


Since the defeat of the revolution the Kremlin has been endeavoring to com- 
promise it and to represent the armed intervention as an altruistic act of socialis) 
solidarity and a defense of the Hungarian people against reactionary attempts to 
restore fascism. During the Moscow negotiations economic aid was granted onl) 
with political strings. The economic agreement was signed within the framework 
of a mutual political demonstration, and the Kadar government was forced to 
given an appearance of legitimacy to Soviet intervention in Hungary. The 
declaration-accused the forces of imperialist reaction in the United States, Grea: 
Britain, France, and other countries of the non-Communist world of having 
organized the Hungarian uprising. The discussion of the situation in the United 
Nations and the resolution passed were condemned as compromising the UN 
and as interfering in the internal affairs of Hungary and the other countries of th: 
Warsaw Pact.® 


The joint declaration also referred to the “traitor” Imre Nagy and his group, 
carefully ignoring the fact that Prime Minister Nagy was the head of a govern- 
ment which, according to the Soviet press, had come to power legally. Nor was 
there any mention that this legitimate government had been overthrown by Soviet 
use of force alone. The insurgents were condemned as “fascists, counterrevolu- 
tionaries, and imperialist agents.” Kadat and his associates embarked on a tour 
intended to convince the Soviet worlers of the loyalty of the Hungarian people. 
Such ideological loyalty was first demonstrated on March 20 by a visit to the 
tombs of Lenin and Stalin, where wreaths were laid by Kadar and Dobi in the 
name of the Hungarian delegation. The wreath for Stalin bore the following 
statement: “To J. V. Stalin, the steadfast fighter of the working class and of 
socialism, from the government delegation of the Hungarian People’s Republic.” 


Ata reception in the Hungarian embassy on March 21, Kadar paid the usual trib- 
utes to the Soviet Union and attacked the United States, where “the backers, plotters, 
and supporters of the armed counterrevolutionary attacks are to be found in the 
imperialist circles, which at the same time have also. made an attempt on the 


5 Ibid., May 17, 1957. 
6 Tbid., March 29, 1957. 
? Tbid., March 21, 1957. 
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ndependence of Egypt, and at whose head the USA stands.”’* On the same day 
he delegation paid a visit to a Moscow airplane factory. Here Minister of Industry 
\pro spoke to more than ten thousand workers. His long speech was nothing 
nore than a eulogy of the Soviet Union. He even admitted what Communists 
arely admit openly : “Without the military aid of the Soviet Union we would not 
vave been able to crush the counterrevolution . . .”"* Later, Kadar and his com- 
anions made speeches at the Kirov Works in Leningrad, at a mass meeting in 
talingrad, and in the presence of twelve thousand workers of the Uralmashzavod 
a Sverdlovsk. Here he made a fierce attack on National Communism. 


At the end of the tour another Soviet-Hungarian friendship meeting was 
ield in the Kremlin. Kadar and Bulganin made speeches in which present Soviet 
nolicy was glorified as the “mutual views and aims of both governments.” On 
his occasion Kadar attacked Yugoslavia : “We cannot share the views of comrades 
‘\ardelj and Popovic according to which there was a revolution in Hungary 
ast year.””!° In sum, the Hungarian delegation bent over backwards in order to 
ustify the Kremlin’s policy in Hungary. 

There followed the joint declaration of March 28, 1957, concerning immediate 
iegotations on the stationing of Soviet troops in Hungary. On May 27 a Soviet 
delegation arrived in Budapest. The leading figures in this delegation were 
Voreign Minister Gromyko and Minister of Defense Zhukov. An official com- 
muniqué stated that 


the governments of the Hungarian People’s Republic and of the Soviet Union 
announced in their joint declaration of March 28, 1957 that it is expedient and in 
accordance with international treaties to maintain Soviet troops in Hungary in the 
present international situation, in view of the likelihood of aggression by the North 
Atlantic bloc and from the standpoint of mutual defense. The Soviet and Hungarian 
delegations have agreed to sign an agreement on the legal status of Soviet troops 
temporarily stationed in Hungary." 


There was very little fuss about these negotiations. The Soviet delegation 
itrived in Budapest on May 27 and the agreement was signed by both parties 
on the same day. The heads of both delegations made speeches on the importance 
f the agreement during a reception in the Hungarian parliament, and on the 
fternoon of May 28 the Soviet delegation flew back to Moscow. Poland (Decem- 
her 17, 1956) and Romania (December 3, 1956) had already provided models 
or the agreement, and the Hungarian delegation merely signed the prepared 
ormula, 


The joint Soviet-Hungarian declaration in Moscow had referred to negotiations 
m the strength of the Soviet troops in Hungary. The Budapest agreement, 
.owever, makes no provision for the strength and location of Soviet troops in 
lungary; it merely refers to a special contract. The agreement on the stationing 


8 Ibid., March 22, 1957. 
® Ibid. 

10 Tbid., March 28, 1957. 
11 Jbid., May 28, 1957. 
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of troops is not of fixed duration; the final article states that it will remain in 
force as long as Soviet troops are stationed in Hungary, although mutual amend- 
ments are always possible. 

The Budapest agreement leads to the inevitable question, to what extent in the 
foreseeable future Hungary will again play a part in the military potential of the 
Soviet bloc. There are numerous reports on the re-formation of the Hungarian 
“People’s Army.” However, such a reorganization cannot be taken too seriously. 
The limited success with the re-formation of the Hungarian Communist Part) 
indicates that the Hungarian Army will not play an important role in immediate — 
Soviet military planning. However, Hungary can soon be reincluded in th: 
Kremlin’s plan as a base, point of deployment, and supplier of important rav 
materials for military purposes. 

All Hungarian airfields are once again in working order and are being usec! 
as actual or potential bases for the Soviet Air Force. Rumors have appeared i: 
the West that negotiations were held between the heads of the general stafi 
during the Hungarian delegation’s stay in Moscow, and that during numerou 
secret sessions in the Kremlin plans for the erection of long-range rocket base 
worked out by the Soviet general staff were discussed. On Soviet insistence worl. 
is to begin as soon as possible in the western part of the Trans-Danubian region, 
about 60 to 100 kilometers from the Austrian border. Particular regions west of 
Lake Balaton in the Balkan mountains near Hajmasker, Papa, and Tapolca are 
to be sealed off. Similar installations are to be erected later in the neighborhood 
of Pecs in southern Hungary. The erection of these bases is to be the work of 
the Soviet Army since it has had experience in the building of such bases in 
East Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. The military garrison of the 
closed zones and the maintenance of the rocket ranges are for the present to be 
left to the Soviets until Hungary possesses her own technical units.!* 


The Hungarian railroad network did not suffer any important damage during 
the revolution and can once again be used for military transport purposes 
Measures have been taken to improve railroad communications between th 
Soviet Union and Hungary. Nepszabadsag reported on March 26 that work had 
been in progress at the Zahony border station from December 7, 1956 until the 
middle of March 1957. Zahony is the reloading station for Soviet freight trains 
Previously the installations there could handle a daily load of only 3,000 tons. 
Now this has been increased to 12,000—15,000 tons, and it is to be further 
increased to 20,000—25,000 tons. This additional transport capacity has advan 
tages not only for the Soviet import and export trade, but also for any futur: 
movement by the Red Army to the South and West. 

Neither aluminum nor bauxite will figure among those Hungarian raw 
materials of military importance in the Soviet war potential. The joint declaration 
stated that the USSR is to deliver 8,000 tons of ingot aluminum to Hungary in 
1957. This statement seems to confirm the rumors that production has fallen in 
the bauxite and aluminum industries as a result of the revolution. 


12 Der Siidostdeutsche, Munich, April 1957. 
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Most important for the USSR are the Hungarian uranium deposits. Before 
‘he revolution practically no one in the country knew about them. The matter 
only came to light during the revolution. On November 1, 1956 Radio Free 
Kossuth broadcast a declaration by the Hungarian atomic scientist Lajos Janosi that 


the Hungarian uranium mine is in Hungarian hands. Soviet engineers and their 
families have left the mine and now revolutionary soldiers . . . are guarding the Kovago- 
szollos mine. ... The Soviet authorities zealously guarded everything connected 
with uranium. ... Hungarian experts were left in the dark. For instance, I, as Vice- 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Committee, was not informed about the existence 
of uranium. I found out only through the papers .. . 

I do not know what contracts we have with the Soviet Union. However, no 
great damage can have been done since uranium mining is only at the initial stage. . . . 
The rumor that sixteen tons were sent out of the country seems to be true, but this 
means sixteen tons of ore. Very little uranium can be obtained from this.... At 
present, nobody can say with certainty how much uranium there is in the country. . . . 
However, it is likely that the deposits are considerable....In my opinion, the 
government should forma national Atomic Energy Commission as soon as possible.'* 


In November 1956 there was bitter fighting around Kovagoszollos, and 
ireedom fighters apparently dynamited the uranium mines. Since then there has 
been no information on the Hungarian uranium deposits. A report in Nepszabadsag 
maintained that the work begun in 1956 had been held up since the Soviet 
experts left and that the Hungarians did not have sufficient experience. “In the 
immediate future new Soviet-Hungarian negotiations will be held on this question 
and the continuous mining of uranium ore will begin in the second half of this 
year.”14 Nor was Hungarian uranium forgotten in the joint declaration. “The 
Soviet Union is granting the Hungarian People’s Republic economic and technical 
aid for the prospecting of uranium deposits. It is delivering special installations, 
tools, and instruments.”!5 During the negotiations an agreement was concluded 
by which the Soviet Union is also to grant such aid in the future; the Soviet 
Union is, moreover, to aid the Hungarian People’s Republic in the construction 
of atomic power stations and will aid her in obtaining fissionable material. The 
parties agreed that Hungary, once the uranium mines are working again, will 
sell the ore which is not needed for its own economy at a fair and mutually 
agreed price to the Soviet Union. In other words, the Kadar government is 
ensuring Soviet monopoly over Hungarian uranium. 


One of the features of the Hungarian revolution was the general protest by 
the population against the future continuance of a one-sided Russophile cultural 
policy, The masses demanded the abolition of the compulsory study of the Russian 
language. The center of this cultural campaign was the total rejection of Commu- 
nist teachings imbued with Soviet chauvinism. After the restoration of order 
everything possible was done to restore Soviet cultural influence. The Russian 


13 The Revolt in Hungary, New York, 1957, p. 64. 
14 Nepszabadsag, Jatiuary 6, 1957. 
15 Tbid., March 29, 1957. 
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language is again compulsory in schools and as Nepszabadsag reports, “the Soviet 
Hungarian society is resuming its noble vocation with new impetus and a ric! 
program.”!6 A House of Soviet Culture is soon to be opened in the street ii 
Budapest, in which the Hungarian Secret Police headquarters were previous]\ 
located. 

The most difficult problem is how to cope with the writers. The most gifte: 
Hungarian authors turned against the Soviet Union. The Party’s theoretical orgai: 
Tarsadalmi Szemle did not appear until the end of May because of a shortage o: 
collaborators. Never before have so many Communist writers followed the dix 
tates of their conscience. Gyula Hay and Tibor Dery were the two most celebrate | 
personalities in Hungarian Communist literature. Now they and many of their 
colleagues have been arrested as political suspects by the Kadar governmen:. 
The Soviet leaders first attempted to wage the cultural struggle on ideologic: | 
grounds, and a Western Communist, Togliatti, was given the task of taking th 
first step. His article appeared in the Italian Communist Party’s theoretical orga 
Rinascita, and then in numerous other journals. Togliatti attacked Gyula Hay fo: 
having demanded fundamental changes in the country’s political and economi: 
life and condemned all the revolutionaries for engaging in lawlessness and murdcr 
without consideration for the Party interests. ““These writers are not afraid to 
express the opinion: ‘we are the ones who have given the signal’ .... It is clear tha 
these writers wanted [to use] their initiative to make the revolution their own 
and to demand it be recognized as their affair.””” 

On November 2, 1956, the Hungarian writers decided to demand withdrawa! 
from the Warsaw Pact, Hungarian neutrality, and UN protection. These ar 
unforgiveable sins, and since the leader of the Italian Communists dealt with 
them, it was a call to the police and public prosecutor. 

In his interview on American television Khrushchev also mentioned Hungary. 
He offered, but under various unacceptable conditions, to withdraw Sovie: 
troops from Poland, Hungary, and Romania, and rejected the thesis that the 
satellite Communist regimes would collapse if the Soviet divisions were withdrawn. 
“Do we want to test it? You will see the Kadar regime, the regime of the peop 
in Hungary, bloom and flourish for generations.” Khrushchev’s optimism 
contradicts, for example, the statement by Hungarian Minister of Industry Apro 
that the counterrevolution could not have been crushed without Soviet aid. 
Kadar expressed the same thoughts in a speech to the Hungarian parliament on 
May 9, 1957 and postponed for two years the elections due this year. The fact 
that Kadar is not prepared to risk,a Communist-type election is the most ob- 
jective and clear criticism of present Soviet policy in Hungary. 


16 Jbid., May 16, 1957. 
17 Jbid., April 14, 1957. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


The Legal Aspects of the Changes in Soviet 
Industrial Administration 


The foundation of the recent changes in the Soviet industrial administrative 
ystem was provided by Khrushchev’s political “theses” published at the end of 
March and compiled in accordance with a decree passed at a plenary session of 
he Party Central Committee held on February 14, 1957. Contrary to former 
practice, according to which the suggestions of the top Party leader were accepted 
without question, this time there appears to have been considerable debate, and 
the resulting law and constitutional amendments show some variations from the 
original theses. Although it is presently too early to give a complete analysis of 
the significance of the changes, a few deductions are nevertheless possible. 


The chief feature of the Party Central Committee’s decree, entitled ““The- 
Vurther Im mprovement of the Organization of the Administration of Industry and_ 
Construction,” was the decentralization of industrial administration.! This move 
vas designed to bring the economic regions and their administration closer 
‘ogether, extend the rights of the union and autonomous republics, and increase 
the role played by local Party and government organizations.* The task of the 
center, to be carried out through Gosplan of the USSR, is now mainly to “co- 
ordinate the work of the administrative organs of the economic regions in the 
execution of annual plans, [and to carry out] current planning.”*® No clearly 
defined outline of the new structure was given in the decree, and the only more- 
1t-less concrete item was the mention that the new territorial administrative unit 
vould be the economic region. 


However, with the publication of Khrushchev’s theses, one and a half months 
‘ater, a clearer picture of the proposed changes was available. It established that 
ihe basic principle of reorganization was to be the substitution of administration 
.ccording to territory for administration according to industry. 


The regions have been laid out so as not to disrupt the present administrative 
division by crossing the boundaries of republics or oblasts, although in a number 
if cases several oblasts have been combined. Most industrial ministries at all- 
nion and republic level have been abolished and the functions of Gosplan of the 
/SSR and the republic gosplans extended. The republic councils of ministers are 
1 Tzvestia, February 15, 1957. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 








to include the gosplan chairmen and first deputy chairmen. In the discussions 
which followed the publication of Khrushchev’s theses it is noteworthy that the 
majority opinion advocated not an increase in the power of local organs, but a 
decrease, together with the retention, even if certain restrictions are imposed, 
of the “branch principle” in economic administration, that is, grouping accord- 
ing to industry. Strangely enough, the discussion did not reveal any desire to 
enhance the functions of the republics and economic regions, while those jurists 
who expressed an opinion showed extreme care in their statements on the nature 
of the legal relationship of the sovnarkhozes (economic councils) to the republic 
and local authorities. In any case, the latters’ rights have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, with the sovnarkhozes acting as Moscow’s local organs and therefore not 
completely subordinate to local authorities. It has been proposed that the legal 
relations between local authorities and sovnarkhozes be such that the latter would 
in fact be quite independent of the former. The decisions of these republic ad- 
ministrative organs would serve primarily as recommendations to the sovnarkhozes, 
or as a means of expressing the opinions of local government organs on questions 
under discussion. Such recommendations would merely “be taken into consid- 
eration by the sovnarkhozes and higher organs when these questions were being 
worked out finally,”4 and thus would not be binding. 


The direction taken by the discussion was to a large extent predetermined by 
the Party Central Committee’s general political and ideological aims, which were 
based on the principle that “democratic centralism” is inviolable. These aims 
were not only to set a definite limit to the extension of the rights of the republics, 
oblasts, and economic regions, but, even more important, to retain centralism as 
an ideological and political sine gua non. In this respect the very concept of de- 
centralization was regarded as ideological heresy, although abroad it had been 
popularly believed that the proposed changes in the system of Soviet economic 
administration were an act of decentralization. Kommunist, for example, stressed 
that the rejection of the centralistic principle would be an anarchical deviation 
and, on the basis of a decision made at the Tenth Party Congress in 1921, was 
incompatible with membership of the Communist Party.® 


The struggle against possible decentralizing deviations has always been 
waged by putting a timely halt to the aspirations of local Party and administrative 
elements towards autarky, as this would otherwise lead to de facto economic 
administrative decentralization, and, for the national republics, even political 
independence from the center. 


In essence, Khrushchev tried to reduce the changes, which had becom« 
necessary for a number of economic and political reasons, to the formula ot 
bringing the economic regions and their administration together. This was to 
be done by deconcentrating the centralized administration and replacing the 
extreme “branch” form of centralization by a territorial form, under which loca! 
Party, and toa certain extent, government organs would receive more power but 





* Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 5 (1957), p. 16. 
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would remain subject to a rigid vertical system of control. The regional economic 


ons 
the dministrative organs, the sovnarkhozes, are to work exclusively on projects of 
it a vational importance. _ 
sed, At the same time, several concessions were made, for propaganda purposes, 
rd- ‘0 political and economic centrifugal tendencies, particularly in the national 
to epublics. The granting of more functions to republic and oblast organs has been 
ists officially interpreted as an “extension of the rights” and a “strengthening of the 
ure overeignty” of the union republics, and an increase in the role of local Party and 
slic rovernment organs. These tactics were employed because of the need to maneuver 
ini- inder conditions of increasing ideological, political, and economic contradictions 
10t n the Soviet system. This was also reflected during the legalization of the changes 
gal in industrial administration. The national discussion held on the subject was 
ald nothing new. A similar discussion had taken place in 1936, for example, prior to 
id- ‘he promulgation of the law banning abortion, and also in 1936, on the constitu- 
es, ‘ion. The intention is to create an impression of democracy, without endangering 
ms he totalitarian nature of the system. But on this occasion, the discussion was on 
id- a larger scale and comparatively freer than any previous ones, while its results 
ng were reflected, if only to a very slight degree, in subsequent legislative measures. 
The differences expressed during the discussion were probably a reflection 
by of the differences of opinion at the highest levels of the Party hierarchy that led 
re to the current purge. It was evident that the resultant Central Committee decree 
ns was a compromise, and that there was no final general line pursued by the collec- 
‘s, tive leadership. At every phase of the proposed reorganization to date there have 
as been surprises and changes in the original project. 
e- The differences which came to light during the discussion of the theses and 
n the work on the draft laws centered around two questions: the extent to which 
ic the branch principle should be replaced by the territorial principle and how either 
d should be applied in the relationship of the union center to the constituent 
n republics. In the final laws a further question, that of the economic regionalization 
1S of the large union republics, was treated somewhat differently than in the Party 
Central Committee’s directives. 
n Khrushchev’s theses made no mention of whether industrial ministries at 
e union or republic level were to be abolished completely or preserved in part, 
c although it would seem that the former course is intended. Thesis 2, Section III 
| states quite clearly that after the sovnarkhozes have been set up “the need for 
union and republic ministries in charge of industry and construction is past.”® 





However, in a speech made seven weeks later in the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
Khrushchev himself proposed retaining eight all-union industrial ministries. He 
indicated the expediency of preserving a number of industrial ministries in the 
RSFSR and the Ukrainian, Kazakh, and Azerbaidzhan republics. During the 
debate, however, the preservation of industrial ministries in general was attacked. 
In his concluding remarks Khrushchev declared himself partially in “agreement” 
with the status of republic ministries, but nevertheless continued to insist on his 
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proposals for retaining union and several republic industrial ministries. The laws 
which were then passed established the retention of eight all-union ministries, 
but abolished industrial ministries in the republics (second part of Articles 9 
11, and 12, law on organization). Moreover, the councils of ministers of the unio: 
republics were entrusted with presenting for examination by their supreme so 
viets “proposals for the abolition of economic ministries” in general (Article 17) 


Even the law of May 10, 1957 did not fully solve the question of branc)) 
ministries. Changes were introduced at sessions of the republic supreme soviet 
which differed from both the Party Central Committee’s proposals and, to a: 
even greater extent, from the system as set down in the law. Thus, in accordanc 
with Article 11 of the law amending both at all-union and republic level, a! 
14 union-republic industrial and construction ministries were abolished. Mear 
while, laws passed by the republic supreme soviets have preserved several © 
these ministries, turning them from union-republic into republic ministries. 


Article 17 of the law on reorganization was realized only in part. The juridica! 
nature of the commission under which the governments of the union republic: 
were to introduce proposals for the abolition of republic economic ministrie 
was not clearly defined, since a legislative measure normally establishes basic anc 
binding general rules, but does not contain operative instructions, as is the cas: 
in Article 17. On the other hand, the article’s indirect proposal that republi: 
economic ministries be abolished falls outside the sphere of competence of the 
Supreme Soviet, since the amendments of May 10 to the constitution do not 
provide for republic ministries (those which do not have their directing centers 
in the Soviet government) in the union republics. In accordance with Artick 
146 of the Constitution the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has the power to chang. 
the constitution. However, the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet did not 
avail itself of this right when it carried through its plans for abolishing the in- 
dustrial ministries ; it preferred to “entrust” the republics with the actual changing. 
The result was that the governments of the union republics have not carried out 
_ the “missions” with which they had been entrusted (by making them law and, 
hence, binding). In the draft laws laid before their supreme soviets the republic 
governments have preferred to abolish only a few economic “republic” ministries 
while creating new ones through the re-formation of several former “union- 
republic” ministries and departments. Thus, for example, the RSFSR has retained 
four economic republic ministries (without the Ministry of the River Fleet), 
including those re-formed from union-republic ministries. The Ukrainian SSR 
has retained four, the Belorussian SSR two, the Georgian SSR four, the Kazakh 
SSR four, and the Lithuanian SSR three. 


Under the law on reorganization, the question of economic regionalization 
was referred to the competence of the union republics. The Party Central Com- 
mittee did not consider it necessary to insist that the original proposals fo: 
the creation of 68 economic regions in the RSFSR, eleven in the Ukrainiat 
SSR, and one each in the remaining republics be put into practice. Subsequently 
70 regions were set up in the RSFSR, four in Uzbekistan, and nine in Kazakhstan. 
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Since these changes had not even been mentioned during the national discussion 
they came as something of a surprise. In the words of chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the Kazakh SSR Kunaev, they were the result of “further study 
of the question.”? Be that as it may, in the three weeks before the law on the 
economic regionalization of Kazakhstan was passed, nothing had been said about 
the need for changes. 

Some of the most important sections of the law on reorganization indicate 
the order to be followed in forming economic administrative regions and their 
sovnarkhozes, their system of subordination, and the basic rights of the union 
and republic governments with respect to the sovnarkhozes, and list the industrial 
ministries which have been abolished, and those which have been retained. 

As we have already mentioned, the economic regions are being set up by the 
supreme soviets of the republics (Article 2). The structure of the sovnarkhozes 
is approved by the councils of ministers of the republics (Article 7), which also 
appoint their members. At the same time, in republics with one region the sov- 
narkhoz chairmen may be appointed to the corresponding councils of ministers 
(Article 4). 

Neither union nor republic laws have established a general principle by which 
the economic regions are to be set up. In accordance with Soviet administrative 
and legal doctrine there must be a sound economic basis for all administrative 
territorial division. The textbook on law used at Soviet universities states that 
“administrative territorial division must correspond to the task of developing 
the productive forces of the country as a whole and of its individual parts.”*® 
Thus, for example, the reason for the creation of the oblast, the largest adminis- 
trative territorial division is that “it represents an involved economic complex, 
which includes industrial centers and agricultural regions, [and is] an important 
support for the central government and Party organs in the provinces.”’® 

In other words, the administrative oblast is a type of economic administrative 
region. In view of this, the question of the fate of the present oblasts then arises. 
Khrushchev vaguely mentioned the possible “unification of oblasts,” in certain 
cases, but stressed that it would be better not to be carried away by this, “so as not 
to complicate the transition to the new forms of administration.”!® The latest 
information available indicates that in the RSFSR the economic and administrative 
division is roughly the same (70 economic regions to 80 administrative), while 
the figures are 11 and 26 in the Ukraine, 4 and 10 in Uzbekistan, and 9 and 16 in 
Kazakhstan. In addition, four union republics with oblast divisions (Belorussia, 
Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenia) and two with autonomous units (Georgia 
and Azerbaidzhan) represent single economic regions. It is as yet difficult to see 
why the reform has not involved a reorganization of the general administrative 
division. It is not impossible that Khrushchev was afraid to introduce overly 
drastic changes. 


? Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, June 5, 1957. 

8 Sovetskoe gosudarstvennoe pravo (Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1948, p. 226. 
® Tbid., pp. 268—69. 
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The fusion of administrative oblasts with economic regions, moreover, could 
be a double-edged weapon for the Kremlin. In those republics with several 
regions particularly, simplification of the system of territorial administration 
could lead to increased industrial administrative independence from Moscow. 
This is probably the reason for Khrushchev’s advice that caution be exercised in 
the matter of fusing economic and general administrative regions. This advice 
was apparently intended primarily for the leaders of the national republics, since 
in the RSFSR this identification has been only on a small scale. It is too early to 
judge whether Khrushchev’s advice will be followed in the Ukraine or Central 
Asia. 


In accordance with Article 7 of the law on reorganization, the structure of the 
sovnarkhozes is approved by the government of the union republic concerned. 
However, on the basis of Article 22 the statutes governing the sovnarkhozes have 
to be worked out by the Council of Ministers of the USSR. Thus, the role of the 
republic governments in this question can be drastically curtailed. From their 
method of formation and subordination the sovnarkhozes may be regarded as 
administrative organs in the make-up of each individual republic, although there 
is no direct indication of this in the law itself. The key to this question is the second 
part of Article 5, which states that “the Council of Ministers of the USSR exercises 
control over the economic councils through the councils of the ministers of the 
union republics.” These lines are open to two interpretations, according to 
whether the emphasis is laid on “exercises control over” or on “through the 
councils of the ministers of the union republics.” In the first case, it would 
appear that the union government intends remaining not only the supervisory 
and coordinating organ, but the active director of sovnarkhoz operations. In the 
second case, there is some guarantee that the republics will be able to participate 
directly in the administration of industry. The general tone of the law. would 
indicate that the first alternative would be nearer the intentions of its promulgators. 


The new economic setup will lead to republic participation in industrial 
management by giving the republic organs more powers, but at the same time 
will enhance the sphere of competence of the departments at union level; for 
whereas union jurisdiction previously covered (Article 14, Paragraph M of the 
Soviet Constitution) the administration of industrial enterprises of all-union 
significance, now it takes in the “general direction of industry and construction 
at union-republic level.”!! Thus, whereas previously, at least on paper, all 
republic and local industry had been outside the sphere of the union administrative 
organs, under the new law “union-republic” and, to a certain extent, former 
“republic” industry has been included legally in the sphere of union adminis- 
tration via the system of sovnarkhozes. The law makes no mention of the prin- 
ciples to be used for apportioning functions and powers between the all-union 
and republic governments, thus opening up considerable scope for variations. 
However, the present general tendency and previous practice indicate that the 
governments of the republics will become the all-union administration’s territorial 


11 Jzvestia, May 11, 1957. 
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executive organs. The competence of any state is determined primarily by its 
opportunities for regulating any aspect of life by legislative means. What oppor- 
tunities will be opened for the legislation of the individual republics under the 
new system is not given in the law on reorganization. Judging by earlier con- 
stitutional practice the legislation of the union republics in this field amounts to 
the embodiment of the relevant regulations contained in all-union legislative 
measures into republic laws without amendment. There is, however, no practical 
need for this since union laws come into force the moment they are promulgated 
regardless of whether the regulations contained in them have been established in 
the laws of the republics or not. This is the case even if they are at variance with 
existing republic legislation (Articles 19 and 20 of the Soviet Constitution). 


An article in the May issue of the legal magazine Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo 
devoted to the organizational and legal problems of industrial administration and 
the question of regulating by legislation mentioned the need for Gosplan of the 
USSR to have the right to introduce legislation. There is no question of such 
rights being granted the republic gosplans.!* Another writer, in the same issue, 
expressed the opinion that Gosplan of the USSR should be given the right to 
issue “normative acts.” In this, “‘all-union normative acts . . . in the form of laws 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR or decrees and edicts of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR” are to remain the basis of planned industrial direction."® 
Nothing is said of the union-republic supreme soviets and governments being 
able to introduce such acts in the sphere of industrial administration. Moreover, 
although the basis of the new system is a principle of direct subordination which 
prevents higher levels interfering directly in the work of lower units by by-passing 
intermediary levels, the law gives the government of the USSR the right to 
countermand decrees and edicts issued by the sovnarkhozes (Article 8). At the 
same time, on the basis of Article 69 of the Soviet Constitution the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR can countermand the recission of a sovnarkhoz decree by 
a republic government (Article 8), thus leaving this act in force. 


Some protection of the rights of union-republic governments should be 
provided by the introduction of members of their councils of ministers onto the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR. However, the practical value of this step is 
not overly great. The absence of supplementary instructions ensuring the regular 
participation of the chairmen of the republic councils of ministers in the work 
of the government of the whole country will reduce its significance to a minimum. 


The preservation of the centralized nature of the Soviet economic setup is 
guaranteed under the new law by the functions and powers of Gosplan of the 
USSR, which is being charged with 


carrying out a unified centralized policy in the development of the most impor- 
tant branches of the national economy, and, on this basis, ensuring the correct 
distribution of the country’s productive forces. 


12 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, No. 5 (1957), p. 7. 
13 Tbid., p. 21. 





Gosplan of the USSR must ensure the correct and proportional development 
of the branches of the country’s economy and... supervise the plans of the in- 
dividual union republics and regions." 


The extent to which this affects the republics’ economic autonomy can be 
seen from instructions covering the allocation of the financial resources provided 
the republics’ industries. Under the guise of being given assistance the republics 
are in fact being deprived of the right to utilize their own financial resources. 
The new law does not permit the principle of contract, even to a limited extent, 
in economic relations between union republics. Had it done so, it might have 
served as proof that they possessed a certain amount of economic and political 
autonomy and would have given substance to the constant assertion that the 
republics were acquiring increased sovereignty. 


The Warsaw newspaper Po prostu, examining the question of the accumulation 
and disposition of resources (on the republic not economic regional level), 
stated that “the process of accumulating and disposing of . . . resources (invest- 
ment and other purposes) will remain completely centralized, even in the future.” 
The newspaper then stated that “Soviet decentralization is essentially different 
from that of Yugoslavia, where the commune is the organ of local self-adminis- 
tration and has a considerable part in the accumulation of resources from the 
enterprises situated in its sphere.” 

Even hearing in mind all these considerations, which indicate a progressive 
centralistic aspiration, it is still noticeable that the new organizational structure is the 
result of a certain relaxation of the former system of unrestricted political and eco- 
nomic centralism. On the organizational plane the branch structure was its classical, 
most logical form. The transition to a system of territorial units was brought 
about by the interplay of the many and varied factors, chief of which were the 
economic insolvency of the branch principle and increasing centrifugal tendencies 
in the Soviet empire. The Kremlin was obliged to fight to preserve “democratic 
centralism” by new, more elastic and hence more complex methods. In addition 
to the organizational tenets which guaranteed that general state interests and the 
idea of a unified planned basis would be preserved the new political factors may 
entail the use of the opportunities which the initiators of the law have been 
obliged to proclaim, contrary to the dogma of centralism they were actually 
defending. However, inasmuch as this is dangerous for the integrity of the USSR, 
the Soviet government is striving, paradoxical as it may sound, to employ the 
tactics of “increasing the rights” of the union republics to strengthen thie cen- 
tralist structure. For although an increase in the rights of a non-Russian union 
republic would weaken the centralistic structure of the USSR, when applied to 
the chief republic, the RSFSR, (the actual metropolis of the Soviet Union), it 
would strengthen this structure. This is given added weight by the fact that the 
political leadership of the USSR and the RSFSR is combined in the persons of 
Khrushchev, who heads both the Party Central Committee of the USSR and 


14 Tzvestia, May 8, 1957. 
15 Po prostu, Warsaw, May 12, 1957. 
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the Bureau of the Central Committee for the RSFSR, and his followers, who 
work both in the Secretariat of the Party Central Committee and the Bureau of 
the RSFSR. 


What then do the legislative acts passed in Moscow and the capitals of the 
“national” Soviet republics in May and June really imply? An objective observer 
must consider the political aims implicit in them, the reasons necessitating their 
issuance, and the processes which have been going on in the USSR during the 
past two years. And whereas, on the one hand, the main attention was directed 
so that the “spotting and combating of pernicious centrifugal tendencies” came 
within the scope of the Party, government, and trade union organs,'* on the 
other hand, as Po prostu asserts, the Soviet economic and general administrative 
apparatus 


will lose its hitherto “centralistic and metropolitan character ;” the local apparatus 
will develop. The latter will find an expression not only in the fact that it will be 
oriented primarily to local interests and its staff will change as far as nationality 
is concerned. It will draw nearer the local population, which might lead to the 
strengthening of the above-mentioned tendencies of promoting local interests in 
the work of the sovnarkhozes. This is a problem of prime political significance which 
goes far beyond the framework of economic organizational questions.'? 


A, Jurczenko 


The Economy 


The Dilemma of Economic Planning 


In a free economy the principle on which the producer operates is maximum 
sales at competitive prices with reasonable profit. In the Soviet economy, on the 
other hand, management at all levels is guided by the principle of plan fulfillment. 


Clearly, it is much easier to fulfill a plan by manufacturing familiar products 
than by introducing new items, whose manufacture necessitates provision of 
new materials and component parts, new equipment, and the mastery of new 
technological and production processes. This entails much more work and there 
is the danger that if one of these new tasks is not fulfilled the plan as a whole will not 
be met. Hence, the heads of enterprises usually avoid new products, while the 
central government organs try to overcome their reluctance. This is the reason 
for the cumbersome administrative apparatus and such organs as Goskontrol or 
Gostekhnika. 

The Party leaders are well aware of this desire to fulfill plans by manufacturing 
obsoiescent products. At the June 1955 plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee Bulganin quoted a number of typical facts: the manufacture of the 
out-of-date “Universal” tractor, obsolete machine tools, the poor assortment of 
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rolled metal, and so on. On August 2, 1955 Secretary of the Moscow Oblast 
Party Committee Kapitonov complained in Pravda that “the facts reveal that 
many heads of enterprises, striving at any price to fulfill a plan, are clinging 
firmly to obsolete equipment.” On April 12, 1957 Pravda stated that “at the 
present time no one in enterprises stands to gain from bringing new equipment 
into production soon.” The giant Uralmashzavod is regarded as one of the 
country’s model enterprises, but Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta com- 
plained on May 24, 1957 that “the process of mastering and introducing many 
types of new equipment [there] is being carried out inadmissibly slowly.” This 
is not the first time such sentiments have been voiced without effect. The defect 
is inherent in the Soviet system. 

One reason for the indifference shown by Soviet industrial workers is their 
realization of the fact that the fewer orders their enterprise accepts the less work 
there will be, and the easier it will be to fulfill plans. Thus, all levels of man- 
agement down to plant director try to avoid new or complex orders. This has 
been borne out by Khrushchev, who complained in his theses that the Ministry 
of Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Construction persistently refused to 
manufacture wheeled tractors. Khrushchev insists that this type of tractor would 
be a great asset, particularly as it was cheaper to make and more economical in 
use than other types, and would fill a great demand. But the ministry was interested 
only in plan fulfillment. There was no competition, and the new type tractor 
offered the ministry no advantages for itself. 


Another contributory factor is that each enterprise director wants to have as 
many workers as possible in order to fulfill his plan more easily. Moreover, all 
sorts of excuses are found to obtain or retain extra wage funds. It is almost 
impossible for ministry officials to discover whether an enterprise has a surplus 
of manpower. 

Finally, the low Soviet standard of living and the lack of any real incentive for 
the workers in enterprise operations also play an important role. The ordinary 
worker has two aims: to fulfill the plan as easily as possible and to obtain any 
additional benefits to help satisfy his family’s basic needs. Thus, the worker’s 
concentration on plan fulfillment for its own sake has given rise to what Khrush- 
chev has called bureaucratic narrowmindedness. 


To rectify this state of affairs Khrushchev suggests substituting administration 
by region for administration by industry. Obviously, the causes of this narrow- 
mindedness will not be eradicated, and the proposed changes are all a matter of 
degree. Then again, only the top levels of industry will be affected; enterprise 
directors and those below them will carry on just as before. On the whole there 
is likely to be more bureaucracy, as new agencies—the sovnarkhozes—are being 
created, and as they are not replacing anything, they will simply be an additional 
bureaucratic element. Each sovnarkhoz is to control administrations, which in 
turn will have direct control of branches of industry and construction in their 
region. Thus, it will fulfill the functions previously carried out by the ministries, 
although over a smaller area. 
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The republic supreme soviets created 105 sovnarkhozes, each of which will 
comprise from six to twenty branch administrations, not counting operational 
sections, trusts, and combines. The Belorussian sovnarkhoz, for exampie, is to 
have 13 administrations ;! the Moscow urban sovnarkhoz, 20; Stalino Oblast, 6;* 
Leningrad Oblast, 20;3 Moscow Oblast, 16;4 and Kemerovo Oblast, 9.° All told, 
the 105 sovnarkhozes will comprise approximately 950 branch administrations. 


Under the laws dealing with the reorganization, 150 all-union, union-republic, 
and republic ministries responsible for industry and construction were abolished. 
At the same time, however, the republic supreme soviets created a number of new 
ministries. A ministry of construction has been formed in almost every republic, 
while in the RSFSR, ministries of the timber, paper, and wood-working industries 
have been formed. Moreover, by a decision of the seventh session of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR eight all-union industrial ministries, mainly of military signi- 
ficance, were preserved. 


Thus, the 150 industrial ministries are being replaced by 105 sovnarkhozes 
with 950 branch administrations. Besides this, more than 20 industrial ministries 
have been retained. This means that instead of 150 centers, all of the same type, 
there will be more than 1,000, divided into three different types. This is bound to 
result in an increase in bureaucracy. 


Khrushchev cited the dispersal of building organizations as one of the main 
defects of the old system. As a concrete example he quoted Sverdlovsk Oblast, 
where 203 organizations subordinate to 30 ministries are responsible for building. 
Not only was there confusion between ministries, but also within each individual 
ministry. However, even after all building organizations have been amalgamated 
into territorial trusts, which means they are not so scattered, a new defect will 
hamper operations. Enterprises deprived of their own building organizations 
will have to apply to an independent building trust, which will have its own plan 
of work. The prolonged correspondence which is almost certain to be involved 
will hold up construction and consequently the work of whole enterprises. 
Further, Khrushchev noted that cooperation during production is primarily an 
inner-branch affair, being only poorly developed among different branches. The 
reorganization of administrative will not alter the situation, except in name, 
“branch” being replaced by “region.” Inner-branch cooperation had been more 
or less satisfactory and it is probable that inner-regional will be likewise. Khrush- 
chev’s reference to the dangers of autarky, however implies that cooperation 
among regions is not likely to be good. 


Khrushchev particularly decried the cumbersome and bureaucratic nature of 
the administrative apparatus, a situation which will not be remedied by reorgani- 
zation. Soviet press reports give planned figures for the staff of the sovnarkhoz 


1 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 24, 1957. 
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administrations from 1,100°® to 3,000,’ with an average of approximately 2,000 
persons. As there are 105 sovnarkhozes, the total will be in the vicinity of 210,000. 
Moreover, original, planned figures for the administrations of Soviet establish- 
ments are invariably much less than actual figures, a fact sometimes mentioned 
in the Soviet press. For example, Vice-President of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR Bardin stated on May 10, 1957 at the seventhsession of the Supreme Soviet: 
“The most important thing is to grant real rights to the factories not in words but 
in deeds and if this is not done, it will be the old story: expansion. A dreadful 
disease !”’® However, since the law passed at the session does not grant real rights 
to enterprises, it will probably not be long before Bardin’s fears are realized. 
The Soviet press is attempting, by quoting the abolition of various supply, 
marketing, and other organizations, to create the impression that the bureau- 
cratic machinery is being reduced. But no mention is made that the abolished 
branch organizations are being replaced by others which are virtually the same 
but now ona territorial basis. Thus, the chairman of the Stalino Oblast sovnar- 
khoz has announced the creation of a special administration for supply and sales 
with specialized regional bases subordinate to it. In the Uzbek SSR special 
industrial administrations are being formed in the oblast executive committees, 
while administrations for geology, for mineral preservation, for workers’ cadres, 
and so on are being formed in the Uzbek Council of Ministers.° Then again, in 
Gorky Raion, centralized bases and depots are being established.1! At the same 
time it should be not forgotten that the number of all-union and republic gosplans 
is being increased. All this, together with the increase in the administrative 
apparatus is hardly likely to lead to a reduction in Soviet economic bureaucracy. 


In his report Khrushchev remarked that the intended reorganization would 
increase the role of science in production. Two measures were to be taken in this 
respect: (1) The transfer of research and design organizations from the Moscow- 
Leningrad area to the centers of production, and (2) the subordination of the 
majority of research and design organizations to the sovnarkhozes. The first 
measure may be effective if applied to those research and design organizations 
serving branches of industry which are not near the capital, for example, the coal 
or petroleum industries. But this measure will hardly effect the whole system of 
industrial administration. 

For years the Soviet leaders have been talking about the need to transfer 
research and design organizations nearer to the centers of production, but these 
statements have remained mere words. There was nowhere to transfer these 
organizations because neither living nor working quarters were available, and 
the opposition of workers in these organizations who do not want to leave Mos- 
cow or Leningrad was too great. 


® Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, May 24, 1957. 
? Pravda, April 5, 1957. 

8 Jbid., May 11, 1957. 
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10 Tbid., May 28, 1957. 
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The second measure—the subordination of the research and design organiza- 
tions to the sovnarkhozes—is completely irrational. In the past each product had 
been, as a rule, produced by the enterprises of one ministry. For example, cal- 
culating machines were manufactured by the Ministry of Instrument Making and 
Automation. The corresponding research and design organizations and scientific 
institutes were subordinate to this ministry. Thus, the institute designing calcu- 
lating machines, while subordinate to the Ministry of Instrument Making and 
Automation, was serving all plants manufacturing calculating machines. Now the 
institute is subordinate to the sovnarkhoz of a specific economic region and will 
tend to serve its own region to the detriment of the manufacture of calculating 
machines elsewhere. 


Thus, the reorganization will by no means remove all the existing defects in 
the administration of industry enumerated in Khrushchev’s theses. New faults 
will arise. In the past, specialists in a given field were located at one center: the 
ministry and its research and design organizations. Questions on the develop- 
ment of a particular branch of industry were solved by all the specialists in that 
field. Now, there will be a group of specialists in each administration or depart- 
ment. Correspondingly, an administration will have fewer specialists at its disposal 
than the former ministry. If one of the enterprises, say, for agricultural machine 
construction, improves its technological or construction processes it would be 
easier-to spread this improvement among the enterprises working on agricultural 
machine construction subordinate to one ministry than ameng the enterprises 
subordinate to the various sovnarkhozes. 


As recent experience reveals, the reorganization of only one ministry, splitting 


it up and amalgamating it with other ministries, means suspending work for at 
least six months. Millions of rubles are spent on wages while workers are engaged 
in the non-productive task of moving. During this period, enterprises do not have 
normal contact with other enterprises, which further hinders their work. 


The Soviet system of economic administration of the Party bureaucracy under 
a totalitarian dictatorship excludes almost completely any personal interest by the 
workers in the end product of their efforts. The Soviet system prevents the natural 
development of the economy in accordance with the demands of the people and 
of a free market. Everything is decided by Party officials. This means poor 
management and bureaucracy in the economic system and leads to the creation of 
a cumbersome and ineffectual apparatus of administration and supervision. 


This results in a multi-million army of officials, insufficient, poor-quality 
products with high costs, and low labor productivity. The Soviet leaders possess 
reliable information about the position in the Soviet economy and have on 
numerous occasions attempted to put things right. Since no attempts have been 
made to rectify the main faults which inevitably arise under a dictatorship all the 
measures have been a failure. The obvious example is the repeated splitting up 
and amalgamation of the ministries.?* 
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A good example is Gostekhnika. This committee was formed in 1948, and 
hundreds of millions of rubles spent on it. In February 1951 it was abolished, but 
reformed in May 1955. In his theses Khrushchev suggested abolishing it again and 
creating in its place a new State Technical Committee, to have the same functions 
as its predecessor. 


In February 1957 a Central Committee plenum published a decree on “The 
Improvement of the Administration of Industry.” It stressed that “it is essential 
to reform the work of the State Commission for Current Economic Planning. 
Its task, together with current planning, is to coordinate the work of the admini- 
strative organs of the economic regions.” Only one month later Khrushchev 
contradicted this: ““The existence of the State Commission for Current Economic 
Planning is at the present stage becoming inexpedient, and it must be abolished.” 
It need only be added that each contradictory measure was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by the Soviet press. 

The Soviet leaders have undertaken the reorganization for reasons other than 
economic in an attempt to divert popular attention from certain failures of the 
Soviet system and to give rise to hopes of future improved living conditions. The 
reorganization of industry is thus being used for demagogic assurances of a 
speedy change for the better. 

Khrushchev’s theses contain numerous contradictions, for example, the 
references to centralization and decentralization. The report mentions the grant- 
ing of full economic rights to the sovnarkhozes, including the right to decide the 
extent of production and type of product to be manufactured, the right to fix 
dates for delivery, wage rates, holiday pay, and so on. But neither the sovnar- 
khozes nor the enterprises will actually have these rights. They will belong par- 
tially to Gosplan, partially to other government administrative organs. Khrush- 
chev has stressed that Gosplan’s control of the economy will be considerably 
increased. Theoretically, the sovnarkhozes have been given the authority to draw 
up economic plans for their regions, but the Party leaders qualified the autonomy 
thus: “When analyzing the plans of the economic regions, Gosplan must put 
an end to manifestations of local preference. Gosplan must make corrections in 
the plans of the sovnarkhozes.” Corrections mean that the plans will be changed 
as is thought fit, that is, as Gosplan wishes. The sovnarkhozes will in essence be 
new organs of the central authority. Administratively they are to be subordinate to 
the central government and to the republic government, while the Presidium of 
the Party Central Committee will as previously wield absolute power over both 
of them. Operatively the sovnarkhozes are subordinate to the central organ, 
Gosplan. Thus, the differences in the sovnarkhozes’ position as compared with 
the ministries is that the sovnarkhozes are more than ever subject to the higher 
central organs, not centrally as the ministries, but throughout the country. In 
other words, the reorganization will lead to the formation of new organs of central 
authority throughout the USSR. 


There is a contradiction in Khrushchev’s justification of the reorganization. 
The theses and report point out that the need for the reorganization has arisen in 
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connection with expanding production and the complex and varied nature of new 
-quipment. But, according to Khrushchev, industry has developed to such an 
extent that the best form of administration is the form suggested by Lenin in 1918, 
that is, when industry was less developed and in a chaotic state. Khrushchev is 
suggesting, for a highly developed industry, an organization advanced for the 
lowest form of industrial development. Khrushchev then quotes Lenin (1918) 
that the role of the sovnarkhozes in the USSR will constantly increase. But 
everyone knows that not only has it not increased to date, but the sovnarkhozes 
have not existed. But this does not prevent Khrushchev from asserting that the 
Party is constantly pursuing one of Lenin’s principles. This reference to what 
Lenin wrote about the sovnarkhozes shows not only dogmatism, but also an 
attempt to hide behind the shield of Marxist authority. J. Kholmogorov 


Culture 
The Third Plenum of the Union of Soviet Writers 


The third plenum of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers was 
held in Moscow from May 14 through May 17, 1957. The Soviet leaders obviously 
attached great significance to this plenum; the heads of the republic, oblast, and 
krai writers’ organizations, members of the Board of the Moscow branch 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, and members of the editorial boards of literary 
magazines were present. Noteworthy also was the presence of then Party Central 
Committee Secretary Dmitry Shepilov and Soviet Minister of Culture Nikolai 
Mikhailov. 

Although the organizers of the plenum ostensibly intended to sum up the 
activities of the writers’ organization during 1956, the title of the general report 
discussed, “Some Questions of the Development of Soviet Literature Since the 
Twentieth Party Congress,” reveals that the meeting was designed to serve much 
more important aims. 


Before the report was discussed First Secretary of the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Writers Aleksei Surkov pointed out in his introductory remarks 
that it was unsatisfactory. “Many shortcomings of this report are already clear. 
The main one is that the report is turned, although to the recent [past], neverthe- 
less to the past, and there is no broad and bold posing of the basic problems which 
are to be solved by Soviet writers.”? 


This was the view of one of the co-authors of the report, which was a good 
example of the bureaucratic work of the Party. It was written in a lifeless official 
language and began with general theoretical statements, which left much unfin- 
ished, unsaid, or distorted; it attempted to show that Party control is still 
and will remain essential for the development of literature. However, there was 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, May 21, 1957. 





no mention of the fact that many of the works which have now been condemned 
as superficial and as painting too rosy a picture of Soviet life were written several 
years ago on the direct instructions or with the blessing of the Party which is 
now rejecting them, and were awarded Stalin prizes. There was the usual list of 
achievements: More than thirty writers and their works were held up as models for 
those present. 


The main part of the report contained a devastating criticism of those writers 
who in 1956 dared to express their own opinions in public statements, in their 
works, and in articles on Soviet life and literature, that is, opinions which did 
not fit in with the Party line. No one was spared. The report ended with a praise 
of socialist realism and the possibilities it offered for literary creation. Thus, the 
plenum’s first task was to put an end to such phenomena as took place in Soviet 
literature in 1956. 


The main works condemned as expressing views in contradiction with the 
official point of view were: Vladimir Dudintsev’s Not By Bread ‘Alone ;? Dmitry 
Granin’s Own Opinion;? Aleksandr Yashin’s Levers; Robert Rozhdestvensky’s 
verse Morning;> Semen Kursanov’s poem Seven Days of the Week ;*® Evgeny 
Evtushenko’s poem The Station ‘Zima’;? Margarita Aliger’s poem Most Jmpor- 
tant.® The articles condemned included Nazarov and Gridneva’s “On the Question 
of the Backwardness of Dramaturgy and the Theater”’;* Ilya Ehrenburg’s article 
on Marina Tsvetaeva ;!°S. Shtut’s “Before a Map of Our Literature” ;!’ Konstantin 
Simonov’s “Literary Notes”;!2 A. Kron’s “A Writer’s Notes”;!5 and Yakob 
Strochkov’s “On V. I. Lenin’s Party Organization and Party Literature.”™* 


All these works contained a direct or indirect condemnation of socialist 
realism, posed the question of freedom of creation, and criticized particular aspects 
of Soviet life. The reasons for their appearance are political rather than literary, 
and the-result of a complicated process which has been taking place in Soviet 
life. Immediately after Stalin’s death in 1953, the collective leaders, carefully at 
first, but then more openly, began to criticize Stalin in order to enhance their own 
authority. Complaints about the absence of a genuine conflict in many Soviet 
works and condemnations of those works which portrayed Soviet life in rosy or 
idyllic colors began to appear. This was, of course, done with the knowledge of 
the Soviet leadership. Information about the ensuing struggle rarely reached the 


2 Novy mir, Nos. 8—10 (1956). 

3 Tbid., No. 8 (1956). 

4 Literaturnaya Moskva : Sbornik vtoroi (Literary Moscow: Second Symposium), Moscow, 1956. 
5 Literaturnaya Moskva : Sbornik pervy (Literary Moscow: First Symposium), Moscow, 1956. 
8 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956). 

? Oktyabr, No. 10 (1956). 

8 Tbid., No. 11 (1956). 

® Voprosy filosofii, No. 5 (1956). 

10 Literaturnaya Moskva : Sbornik vtoroi, op. cit. 
11 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956). 
12 Tbid., No. 12 (1956). 

13 J iteraturnaya Moskva : Sbornik vtoroi, op. cit. 

14 Voprosy istorii, No. 4 (1956). 
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oress. At the second session of Soviet writers in December 1954 there was talk 
f “the dull stream of works in which Soviet literature had become bogged 
down.” But the results of this struggle were not seen until later. The uncere- 
monious denunciation of Stalin meant a total defeat for many writers: Aleksandr 
Fadeev committed suicide; others ceased to write. 

The remainder were faced with the question, what to write about and how. 
\ certain amount of experimenting was done; Ilya Ehrenburg’s The Thaw ap- 
peared. After the Twentieth Party Congress it seemed to many writers that it was 
possible in some degree to state the truth. This explains the appearance of those 
works which have recently been causing the Party so much trouble. 

Actually, a careful examination reveals that these works are not so dangerous 
as to be counterrevolutionary. They cannot be placed on a level with such works 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s as Boris Pilnyak’s Mahogany, or Evgeny Zamyatin’s We. 
Not one of the works at present under fire treats the existing Soviet setup. Not 
one of the writers mentions the failure of Communism as an idea. And if they 
criticized individual shortcomings, such criticism was, at the moment of writing, 
permitted by the collective leadership. 

However, by the time these works appeared in print, the domestic and foreign 
situations had changed. The appearance of the October numbers of the magazines 
coincided with the beginning of the Hungarian revolution. In the light of these 
events even the slightest criticism was magnified by the frightened collective 
leaders into a counterrevolutionary crime. 

The alarm among the higher Party officials forced them to an immediate 
counterattack against the writers. The third plenum of the Union of Soviet 
Writers was chosen as the scene for the decisive attack. However, the plenum did 
not proceed exactly as its organizers wished. During the four days approximately 
fifty writers made speeches. Very few major writers said anything. Judging by the 
report of May 21, even Konstantin Simonov’s speech of repentance did not 
satisfy the presidium of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers. 


The speeches can be divided into two categories: The first consists of the 
usual speeches with praises of the Party, for example, speeches by Anna Kara- 
vaeva, Minister of Culture Nikolai Mikhailov, and to some extent Simonov’s 
speech of atonement; the second comprises speeches attacking dissident thinkers. 
Petr Brovka, Sergei Mikhalkov, and Evgeny Dolmatovsky were extremely severe 
on Vladimir Dudintsev and Aleksandr Yashin. Some even went so far as to 
suggest that the seditious writers should publicity denounce their views and 
statements. Aleksei Surkov, Leonid Sobolev, Evgeny Popovkin made use of 
their position in the Party and the Union of Soviet Writers in an attempt to exert 
pressure on the dissenters. 

Possibly alarmed by the fact that he might be removed from his position as 
editor of Novy mir, Simonov made a speech of repentance. The other authors 
ittacked made no reply. By their silence they showed their determination to 
continue the struggle and not to make a confession which would amount to pro- 
‘essional suicide. 





Thus, the plenum did not fulfill the hopes of its organizers. Some writers, 
particularly those from the national republics, criticized the bureaucratic style 
of the work of the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers. Many dwelt on 
the fact that it paid little attention to the national literatures and national writers. 
Examples were speeches by Sabit Mukanov, Emelian Bukov, and Suleiman 
Ragimov. The plenum proved one thing only: There exists in the USSR a Union 
of Soviet Writers which is a bureaucratic Party organization, controlling its own 
ministry of literature, while there are individual writers attempting, within the 
limits allowed, to express their own views and opinions. At the plenum the Party 
prevailed. 


No sooner had the delegates dispersed than Pravda published statements by 
leading Soviet writers including Mikhail Sholokhov, Konstantin Fedin, and Ilya 
Ehrenburg on the correctness of Party control of literature, their future creative 
plans, and the victory of socialist realism in Soviet literature.'® 


At the beginning of June a joint meeting of the Moscow writers’ organiza- 
tions and the Board of the Union of Soviet Writers was held in Moscow 
for further discussion of questions examined at the plenum. The mistakes of 
Vladimir Dudintsev, Margarita Aliger, and others were again mentioned. But the 
speakers demanded that these writers, who are now accused of forming a faction 
and of conscious opposition, admit their mistakes and promise not to repeat them 
in the future. Thus, the purpose of the Party meeting was to break down the 
conscious opposition of wayward writers and to obtain speeches of repentance 
from them. The main report by V. Sytin and speeches by writer members of the 
Party—Fedor Panferov, Aleksei Surkov, and Lev Sheinin—were merely attempts 
to influence their literary colleagues. 


Further silence was impossible, so some of the accused spoke. Emanuil 
Kazakevich and Aleksandr Yashin made speeches, while Margarita Aliger sent 
a letter. But, they continued, in essence, to defend their attitude and did not 
denounce their works. This led to a new wave of attacks on the dissident writers, 
and the resolution passed at the Party meeting severely condemned any ideolo- 
gical wavering and the faction formed by the editorial board of the symposium 
Literaturnaya Moskva. 


The plenum is over, but the struggle in the literary world has not finished. 
Further Party pressure is inevitable, but opposition by individual writers is bound 
to increase. E. E. Kovalenko 


15 Pravda, May 19, 1957. 
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Soviet Society 


The Communist Party and the Peasantry 


When the Revolution broke out in Russia there were only three million 
industrial workers to 100 million peasants, and 80°%, of the army came from rural 
areas.! Thus, the Communist seizure of power was possible only because the 
peasantry on the whole accepted the Bolshevik slogans. In spite of this, the 
Communist Party has always been the peasants’ worst enemy. 


The peasants had faith in the Bolsheviks’ promises to give them the land they 
had long dreamt of owning. But, as the Soviets themselves admit, the land simply 
did not exist. The economist Litochenko, for example, pointed out that in 1917 
only 10% of the land being cultivated belonged to “capitalists.” The rest was 
either in the possession of or leased by the peasantry.” Another Soviet writer has 
declared that “the results of the division of landowners’ estates turned out to be 
much less than had been expected. An official questionnaire showed that the 
increase in the plots per capita was insignificant: tenths or hundreths of a desyatina 


[1 desyatina = 1.09 hectares]. 


The Communists, however, never intended increasing the size of these plots. 
Marx called peasant farming barbaric, and his views were supported by leading 
German Marxists. Bebel, for instance, demanded that all peasant land be expro- 
priated in view of the primitiveness of peasant farming. Engels asserted that 
Marxists could not permit peasant landowning, and placed his hopes on the 
United States, whose economic evolution, he asserted, “should lead to the ruination 
of all landowners, both big and small.” As early as 1868 a pupil of Marx, Eccarius, 
proposed converting all peasants into workers, while a year later the Geneva 
congress of the Communist International greeted the concentration of all land 
into the hands of a few landowners as something bound to hasten social revolution. 


As far as the peasantry was concerned, the Bolsheviks remained true to the 
teachings of Marx. Lenin, who did not attempt to hide the weaknesses of Marxism 
in the agrarian question, was afraid lest the Revolution lead to the formation of 
a purely peasant party. He believed that the interests of the peasants and the wor- 
kers were basically in complete opposition to one another and demanded that the 
Bolshevik party be exclusively proletarian. 


The time will come when the struggle with Russian autocracy will come to an 
end and for Russia the epoch of democratic revolution will be past, and then it 


1 J. Lescure, Les origines de la révolution russe, Paris, 1927. Different figures have been given by other 
vuthors: P. Pascal in Histoire de la Russie, Paris, 1947, gives a figure of approximately four million wor- 
kers in Russia in 1917; Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Siatistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the 
USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 19 gives a figure of 17.6°,, urban population and 
52.4%, rural population in 1913. 

2 Prof. Litochenko, La situation économique de ’ Union Sovietique, Paris, 1926. 

3 B. Knipovich, Tri goda raboty v komissariate selskogo khozyaistva (Three Years in the Commissariat 
for Agriculture), Moscow, 1920, p. 9. 





will be ridiculous to talk of the ‘unity of the will’ of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
of democratic dictatorship, and so on. Then we will think directly about socialist 
dictatorship and will speak of it in more detail.* 


Lenin and the other Bolsheviks remembered that Marx and Engels had warned 
against handing over the landowners’ estates to the peasantry and that Plekhanov, 
a major Marxist theoretician, had argued that the peasants did not have any “real 
revolutionary ideology.” But at the same time they did not forget Wilhelm Lieb- 
knecht’s warning that even though revolution could be achieved without the 
peasants, it must not be directed against them. 


In view of the difficulties facing him, Lenin had recourse to methods which 
were virtually criminal. To achieve his basic aim, the seizure of power, he and the 
Bolsheviks accepted the agrarian program of their most bitter enemies, the Social- 
Revolutionaries, and proclaimed that all land would be handed over to the 
peasants. At the Congress of Soviets on October 26, 1917, when the agrarian 
decree was being discussed, Lenin said: “Voices are being heard saying that the 
decree itself is an order drawn up by the Social-Revolutionaries. Let them. Isn’t 
it all the same who draws it up? But, as a democratic government, we cannot 
avoid the decisions of the lower masses, even if we are not in agreement with 
them.” 


A month later, Lenin admitted: 


The Second All-Russian Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies adopted 
a land decree in which the Bolsheviks completely accepted the principles contained 
in the peasants’ demands. This represented a retreat from the program of the Social- 
Democrats, since the demands were in keeping with the spirit of the program of the 
Social-Revolutionaries, but this is proof that the people’s government did not want 
to foist its will on the people, but strove to go to meet it.® 


However, the Marxists in Russia did not renounce their ideological tenets, 
which were inimical to the peasants, and Trotsky, in his book The Year 1905, 
forecast inevitable conflict between the proletariat and the peasantry. 


The peasants paid dearly for their faith in the Bolsheviks. As mentioned 
already, the increase in peasant holdings after the Revolution was negligible. 
Moreover, the peasants themselves had neither machinery nor cattle, and the 
institutions which had provided credit, agricultural machinery, and advice were 
abolished. In addition, unemployment in the industrial centers brought an influx 
of millions of people into the rural areas, all demanding land. Industry practically 
came to a standstill; and the peasants, who were now receiving nothing from the 
cities, refused to supply them with grain. To remedy this the Soviet government 
began sending punitive expeditions into the country to requisition everything 
they could find. Grain production, which between 1910 and 1913 had averaged 
73.8 million tons a year, dropped to 34.4 million tons in 1920 and to 31.0 million 


‘4 -V.1. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1947, IX, 68. 
5 Ibid., 3rd ed., 1937, XXII, 23. 
© Jbio., XXII, 99. 
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ms in 1921. The sown area dropped 42%, the number of cattle 60°%.7 But while 
in the capitals and central regions people were dying of hunger, in the Ukraine, 
here an anti-Communist government was in power, meat, grain, and sugar were 
in plentiful supply. Only after the defeat of the White armies did the food crisis 
s read over all Russia, and in 1921 a terrible famine developed. Even Lenin 
admitted that the working class had never experienced such hunger as in the first 
years of the Bolshevik dictatorship. On March 8, 1921, at the Tenth Party Con- 
gress, when summing up the gravity of the situation, he spoke of the need for 
mecessions to the peasants so that relations between the proletariat and the 
easantry could be normalized.® 


The peasants despairingly resorted to armed uprisings, which took on serious 
proportions in Tambov and Saratov guberniyas (provinces) and Western Siberia. 
These were followed by the Kronstadt uprising and a general strike in Petrograd. 
Peasants and workers alike demanded “freedom,” “free trade,” “soviets without 
Kolsheviks,” and the “abolition of dictatorship.” 


During the Tenth Party Congress, Lenin said: 


A petty-bourgeois, democratic element has appeared here with slogans of free 
trade, and is always directed against the dictatorship of the Bolsheviks. And this 
mood has had a very widespread effect on the proletariat. It has had an effect in 
enterprises of Moscow, in enterprises at a number of places in the provinces. This 
petty-bourgeois counterrevolution is undoubtedly more dangerous than Denikin, 
Yudenich, and Kolchak put together.® 


Faced with the peasant revolt the Soviet government embarked on a series 
of compromises and initiated the New Economic Policy, which brought about the 
abolition of grain confiscation (which Lenin admitted was paralyzing rural 
economic life), the setting up of a free market, the legalization of the right to own 
lund, and the revival of agricultural cooperatives, which had been banned by the 
olsheviks as “capitalist enterprises.” 


However, the New Economic Policy was short-lived. The Communist Party 
noted with alarm not only the re-emergence of wealthy peasants, but that the 
peasantry in general was developing a political consciousness. Rykov, Lenin’s 
closest associate, later executed by Stalin, did not hesitate to state at a trade union 

mgress held in 1922 that “the improvement in the position in the rural areas as 
result of the good harvest is a danger to the working class.” Several years later 
‘vavda repeated that “towards the end of the Civil War there were in the USSR 
'5—16 million peasant farms; now they number 25 million. Those who do not 
iderstand the importance of these figures and think that the agrarian problem 
n be solved without recourse to energetic measures, and that the countryside 
not a danger to socialism, do not understand anything.” !° 


? Sir John Maynard, The Russian Peasant, London, 1927; Manchester Guardian Reconstruction Supple- 
it, No. 6 (1922). 

* V. I. Lenin, op. cit., 3rd ed., 1936, X XVI, 219. 

® Tbid., XXVI, 214. 

‘0 Pravda, March 30, 1927. 
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The peasants were a potential danger to the “workers’ and peasants’” govern- 
ment. In Poland, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
Finland, and the Baltic countries radical land reforms were carried out abou 
this period. The position of the peasantry in these countries improved sharply 
and everywhere peasant parties began to spring up, playing an important role in 
their country’s political life, and in some instances coming to power. In spite o° 
their radical ideology they were decidedly anti-Communist and the Soviet gov 
ernment regarded them as its chief enemy. That is why all the revolutions which 
took place after World War II with the overt or covert participation of the Rec 
Army were directed not against “fascism” or “bourgeois feudal regimes,” bu 
against the peasant parties and their leaders.1! Since then the periodic purges i 
the East European Communist parties have been aimed almost exclusively : 
“reactionary peasant elements.” 


In its own country the Soviet government took precautionary measures to 
ensure that the peasants’ position would not improve or a peasant party com 
into being. Marxist doctrine held that a real revolution could be carried out on! 
in a country with a highly developed industry. Hence, it was decided to industri- 
alize the country as rapidly as possible, with the emphasis on heavy industry, 
particularly war industry. On the eve of the Fifteenth Party Congress in Decembe: 
1927, Stalin announced the proposed liquidation of the kulaks. From a pure! 
economic viewpoint this was ridiculous, for Stalin knew full well that a large 
percentage of the grain on the market was provided by the so-called kulaks.'* 
But political considerations won the day, although one influential Bolshevi: 
stated: ““We do not intend to shoot all the kulaks and their children straigh: 
away. The kulaks make up five percent of the total population and number man 
millions.” In view of this, “more lenient” measures were recommended, such a 
sentencing them and their families to forced labor, primarily in the Far North, 
Siberia, and the Far East.1* This recommendation was acted upon. All the kulaks 
property—houses, furniture, reserves of food—was confiscated and the kulaks 
deported. One conservative source puts the number of deportees at three million 
peasants plus their families. A quarter of these died.14 


Collectivization was carried out at a rapid rate. On July 1, 1928, 1.7% of al! 
farms had been collectivized, but by March 10, 1930 this figure had grown to 
58%. An official report on Gosplan revealed that “kolkhozes were set up withou 
any plan, without the slightest serious organization, and without the assistance o! 
agronomists.”’1® 


The first result of collectivization was a disastrous fall in the number of cattle , 
since the peasants killed their livestock rather than give it up to the kolkhozes 


11 D. Mitrany, Marx Against the Peasants, University of North Carolina Press, 1951. 

12 Pravda, June 2, 1928. 

13 Trudy pervoi vsesoyuznoi konferentsii marksistov-agrarnikov (Proceedings of the First All-Union Cor 
ference of Marxist Agrarians), Moscow, 1929, Vol. I, pp. 74—76. 

14 L. E. Hubbard, The Economics of Soviet Agriculture, London, 1939, p. 117. 

18 Doklad Gosplana (The Gosplan Report), Moscow, 1929, p. 235. 
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In his speech at the Seventeenth Party Congress, in 1934, Stalin gave the fol- 
lowing figures :1* 
Hogs 


20.9 
13.6 
14.4 
11.6 
12.2 


On March 15, 1930 the Party Central Committee adopted a resolution which 
stated that “voluntary entry into kolkhozes has been replaced by compulsion. . .. 
In some regions 15% are ‘dekulakized’ persons and 15—20% are poor peasants 
deprived of civil rights.” The resolution noted “scandalous and even criminal 
acts by second-rate agents of authority.” These included pillage and illegal arrest. 
After Stalin’s article “Dizzy with Success” collectivization stopped, and the number 
of peasant farms collectivized dropped from 58% to 21% between March and 
September 1930. The halt was only temporary, however, and the process soon 
began again. In fact, by 1933 all peasants had been forced to join the kolkhozes. 
The Short History of the Party stated that “collectivization cannot be considered 
complete until all land becomes the property of the kolkhozes. Every peasant 
must naturally become a member of a kolkhoz.”?? 

Collectivization was the cause of the 1932—33 famine, during which millions 
of people died. Prior to collectivization the excess of the birth rate over the death 
rate was 20 per thousand, but between 1928 and 1939 it dropped to half that 
figure. Since 1928 the government has not published any figures for the birth and 
death rates, while the census of 1939 did not give even the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture.1® The recent Soviet handbook The National Economy of 
the USSR gives population figures for the years 1913—55, but provides no infor- 
mation for the years of collectivization and mass exile. 

During the 1930’s about 20 million medium-sized and small farms were 
expropriated by the state and converted into 200,000 kolkhozes. Thus, the 
Bolshevik social revolution was directed against the poorest and most numerous 
class. From the very beginning the peasants had been against collectivization, and 
the conditions under which it was carried out only aggravated the situation. The 
passive resistance, which on occasions became active, continued after the process 
had been completed. In order to break this opposition the Soviet government 
issued one decree after another directed against peasant “sabotage.”!® A law 
issued August 7, 1932 announced that “public property—state, kolkhoz, and 
cooperative—is the basis of the Soviet system, it is sacred and inviolable.” Every 
encroachment on it was punishable by execution and confiscation of all property. 
In 1933 this law was extended to include all persons accused of sabotaging 
16 J, V. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 1937, p. 562. 

17 Kratky kurs istorii VKP (b) (A Short History of the All-Union Communist Party [Bolsheviks]), 
Moscow, 1946, p. 290. : 

18 Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR, Stanford University Press, 1949, pp. 10 and 323. 

19 Kolkhoznoe pravo (Kolkhoz Statutes), Moscow, 1940. 








agriculture, failing to fulfill quotas, and the like. In accordance with the February 
18 and March 28, 1930 decisions of the Supreme Court, the seizure of kolkhoz 
property was declared a counterrevolutionary act and brought under Article 58 
of the Criminal Code, which carried the death penalty. On January 19 and 30, 
1930 the government issued new laws entailing exile for failure to meet quotas 
and for poor work. This was an administrative step and the terms of exile were 
not fixed. On July 4, 1947 a Supreme Soviet decree made exile and forced labor 
“legal,” and the period was established at from eight to 20 years. Thus, a new 
form of serfdom was established in the USSR. 

Stalin announced that the kolkhozniks’ prime task was to fulfill the plan of 
state deliveries,2° while Article 11 of the regulations governing kolkhozes 
stated that “only after the compulsory deliveries have been made to the state, 
the machine tractor stations paid in kind, the advances of seeds paid off, and 
reserves for seeding set up can the kolkhozniks divide the rest among them- 
selves.” However, in 1932—33 the deliveries were impossible to meet, since 
they were far in excess of the actual harvests. 

The Soviet government makes considerable profit on the agricultural produce 
it takes from the peasants. Former American Vice-President Henry Wallace 
wrote after visiting the Soviet Union after World War II: “The kolkhozniks are 
obliged to sell to the state 60% of the grain they have gathered, at prices 25%, 
below market prices.”?! Wallace received these figures from official sources. In 
fact, however, the government makes an even greater profit. Naum Jasny stressed 
that not a single official Soviet document dealing with compulsory delivery 
quotas mentions the price the state pays. Jasny calculated that in 1934—35, for 
example, peasants received between four and six kopeks for a kilogram of oats, 
which the state then sold in the cities for anything from 55 to 100 kopeks. For 
rye, the buying price was four to six kopeks, the selling price from 60 to 100 
kopeks.?? Figures obtained by Professor Prokopovicz were similar.?* 

At the same time, the Soviet government insists that the kolkhozniks meet the 
obligatory deliveries of meat, butter, milk, and eggs, even during periods of 
shortage. The kolkhozniks are sometimes forced to buy on the free market to 
help fulfill their quotas and to avoid enormous fines and court proceedings. 


Although the Party doctrine allows only collective farming there is still private 
farming and a degree of private ownership in the form of small plots (up to half 
an hectare), which the peasants themselves own and farm. The kolkhoz statutes 
permit them to build a house with a garden, and keep a cow, hogs, sheep, goats, 
and poultry. Even these modest concessions aroused such wrath among orthodox 
Marxists that Stalin had to come to their defense. “You want to take the kol- 
khoznik by the throat, but in the interests of the kolkhozes themselves the personal 
interests of the kolkhozniks must be taken into consideration.”*4 
"20 Stalin, op. cit., p. 515. 

21 Henry A. Wallace, Soviet Asia Mission, New York, 1946. 

22 Jasny, op. cit., p. 375. 

23 §. N. Prokopovicz, Histoire économique de ?U.R.S.S., Paris, 1952, p. 169. 
24 Na selskokhozyaistvennom fronte, February—March, 1935, pp. 9—10. 
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These small private plots comprise in all only 2.3% of the total kolkhoz land, 
but some peasants have illegally enlarged their holdings. In 1939 it was discovered 
that they totaled 2.5 million hectares, far in excess of the legal limits. Between 
1948 and 1954, moreover, they increased by a further 400,000 hectares.*® The 
government thereupon began taking steps to intimidate the persons concerned 
and in the region of Gomel alone 13,474 persons were brought into court for 
“illegal seizure of land.”?¢ 

Naum Jasny put the peasants’ income from their private plots at 3,700 million 
rubles a year, and at no more than 3,825 rubles a year from their work on the 
kolkhozes.?? These figures clearly demonstrate the economic importance of this 
private farming and the absurdity of the collective farming system. 


The situation is analogous in all the Communist bloc countries. The peasants 
are constantly trying to increase the size of their plots and the number of livestock 
they are allowed to keep. In Czechoslovakia, for example, there are private plots 
up to five hectares in size. Moreover, Communist economists have not yet solved 
the problem of why kolkhoz cows yield only an average of 832 liters of milk a 
year, while those which are “privately owned” give 2,614 liters.** 

The Soviet economist Larin foresaw that eventually the “interests of the 
kolkhozniks would come into opposition with the interests of the socialist state.” 
The only solution he could find to this problem was to convert the peasants into 
agricultural workers, paid by the state for doing their work and not allowed to 
cultivate private plots in their own interests. This means converting kolkhozes 
into sovkhozes.?® 

The Party leaders are presently thinking along these lines. Khrushchev came 
forward some considerable time ago with his proposal for turning the kolkhozes 
into agrogorods (agricultural cities). This project was sharply criticized by Malen- 
kov and Minister of Agriculture Benediktov. Malenkov, at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress, which rejected the proposal, said: 

First and foremost it must be noted that some of our leading workers, particu- 
larly in connection with the amalgamation of small kolkhozes, have permitted an 
incorrect, consumer approach to the problems of kolkhoz construction. They have 
proposed to bring about the rapid mass fusion of villages into large kolkhoz settle- 
ments, to pull down all the old kolkhoz buildings and houses, and create in new 
places large “kolkhoz settlements,” “kolkhoz cities,” and agrogorods. They view 
this as the most important task in the organizational and economic amalgamation 
of the kolkhozes. These comrades’ mistake lies in the fact that they have forgotten 
the chief production tasks of the kolkhozes and have put in first place the consumer 
tasks derived from them, the everyday tasks . . . of the kolkhozes.*® 
25 Sotsialisticheskoe zemledelie, No. 5 (1954), pp. 19—20. 

26 D. T. Shepilov, Sotsialisticheskaya sobstvennost kolkhbozov (The Socialist Property of the Kolkhozes), 


Moscow, 1940, pp. 55—64. 

27 Jasny, op. cit., p. 699. 

28 News from Bebind the Iron Curtain, New York, September 1954. 

29 Trudy pervoi vsesoyuznoi konferentsii marksistov-agrarnikov, op. cit., pp. 64, 68—70, 71—72. 

30 G. M. Malenkov, Oschetny doklad XIX sezdy partii o rabote Tsentralnogo Komiteta VKP (b) (Central 
Committee Report to the Nineteenth Party Congress), Moscow, 1952, p. 88. 
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A bitter struggle is now being waged in the Party hierarchy over the question 
of how the agrarian problem can best be solved. This problem is closely linked 
with the question of granting priority to heavy or light industry. It is not pure 
chance that in January 1955 Shepilov, then chief editor of Pravda, condemned 
“revisionistic” articles which had appeared in Voprosy ekonomiki and Voprosy 
filosofii,®* and on the following day Khrushchev, speaking at a plenary session of 
the Party Central Committee, talked of “revisionists” who dared to oppose the 
primacy of heavy industry. A resolution passed by the Central Committee on 
March 2, 1954 stated that it was not the kolkhozes but the sovkhozes which 
would have to increase grain production. The cultivation of virgin lands 
in Asia is motivated by both political and economic considerations. Sovkhozes, 
not kolkhozes are being established in these regions and there are no private 
plots. The source of manpower is chiefly youths, born and bred in a Communist 
society and therefore not imbued with the psychology of the peasant. In spite of the 
fact that, as Khrushchev himself admitted, up to 25% of the crops are lost 
during harvesting, primarily the result of a shortage of machinery, 84% of the 
tractors built in 1954 were sent to Asia to the detriment of the European kolkhozes. 


The Yugoslav Communist A. Milicevic admitted in an official publication that 


the plenary sessions of the [Soviet] Party Central Committee have provided 
ample material for permitting an opinion to be formed of the gravity of the crisis 
which is shaking to its very foundations the Soviet kolkhoz system, this gigantic 
monster created by Stalin’s bureaucracy. It has not yet coped with this crisis, nor 
will it ever cope [with it]. 

Forced to enter the kolkhozes, turned into a semi-slave, the Russian peasant 
has not given up even after 25 years the unequal and stubborn struggle. . . . The 
Soviet Party Central Committee has itself admitted ‘serious and inadmissible mis- 
takes in planning,’ but it still continues to turn out one plan after another. In these 
plans grain, potatoes, meat, milk, cattle, hogs, the bureaucracy of raions and re- 
publics all figure, but they lack one thing: mention of the peasants themselves.** 


One thing at least is clear: No half-measures to increase production intro- 
duced from above will lead to anything until the kolkhozniks are given at least 
a vestige of freedom. Vladimir Tarr 


31 Tbid., January 24, 1955. 
32 Borba, Belgrade, September 21, 1953. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 7, 8, and 9, 1957. 


The recent numbers of Kommunist which preceded the radical changes in the 
| residium of the Party Central Committee have contained no material connected 
\ith them in any way. It is reasonably certain, therefore, that everything happened 
unexpectedly, with the result that the Khrushchev bloc did not have time to 
prepare the reader for the upheaval. The lead article of issue No. 7, ““To Put into 
Practice the Decisions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR,” deals exclusively 
with the decisions taken at the seventh session of the Supreme Soviet. The 
theme is once again the reorganization of Soviet industrial administration and the 
prospects for a future rise in Soviet industrial output. 


The usual attacks are made on the non-Communist world, in spite of Soviet 
assertions on the need for coexistence, and the claim made that the new measures 
re a further example of the superiority of the Soviet system over all other systems: 


Bourgeois leaders and the press of the capitalist countries can slander socialist 
democracy as much as they wish and eulogize bourgeois democracy in different 
ways. But in the capitalist countries the leaders — even the most liberal — never 
venture to... appeal to the people for advice on the best way of managing the 
country’s economy. 


What is said in the article on the new administrative structure is merely a 
1epetition of what has been said before, that is, praise of the system in existence 
nder Lenin. 


V. Ivanov’s “Talent and Outlook in Artistic Creation” discusses a subject 
vhich is continually cropping up and which became of prime importance last 
ear: the problem of creative freedom. The Party standpoint is quite clear: 
rtistic creation is subordinate to Party policy and no Soviet artist is to venture 
utside the limits set by the Party. Harsh words are said about the same old 
-apegoats — V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone and A. Yashin’s Levers, for 
xample. These works were bold enough to give an unfavorable picture of Soviet 
‘ife. The conclusion is an appeal for solidarity: “Only the further unity of writers 
id all artists on the basis of Party principles is a guarantee of harmonious work 

-ad the fruitful development of all talents and gifts.” 


The publication of Gomulka’s report “Key Problems of Party Policy” is 
‘otended as a further demonstration of Kremlin “tolerance” of slight political 
'berties among the satellite countries. The report is published without commen- 

iry, and Kommunist merely adds that the Party Central Committee has no objection 
» the principles advanced by the head of the Polish United Workers’ Party. 
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Nevertheless, the Communist leaders must be alarmed by the statement that 
Poland is treading its own path to socialism. The Polish excuse is that this path 
is based on Leninist principles. 

The concept of a Polish path to socialism is ours... but the idea of differen: 
national paths to socialism was formulated by Lenin: “All nations will arrive «: 
socialism, this is inevitable, but all will not arrive in the same way, each will introduc « 
[its own] form...” 


Many vital Party questions are broached by Gomulka: self-administration by 
the peasants, the cooperation of socialist parties, state—church relations, Pariy 
unity on the basis of democratic centralism, the dangers of revisionism, and 4 
number of economic problems. 

Two articles on the Belgian and Dutch Communist parties are of considerab': 
interest. The first, “The Twelfth National Congress of the Belgian Communi ' 
Party,” contains the abbreviated text of the report read by the secretary of tlc 
Belgian Communist Party; the second, by A. Nikonov, is entitled “On an Articic 
in the Magazine of the Dutch Socialists.” It is evident that the Communi 
parties of the West are making ideological deviations which are inadmissible fro: 
the Kremlin’s point of view. The Party Central Committee is giving advice on 
how these Communist parties must act in order to put an end to such deviationism. 

F. Burlatsky’s “Notes on Ideological Life in Higher Educational Establish- 
ments” discusses the recent intellectual ferment among students and the signs of 
a desire for some form of freedom. The author puts the blame on poor-qualii 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism which is alleged to be affecting the student:’ 
ideological life. 


The lead article of issue No. 8, “Economic Specialists and the new Organiza- 
tion of Industrial Administration,” further stresses the advantages of the new 
system. This time, however, concrete facts are given as examples of the improve- 
ment: Thus, the Malyshev Works in Kharkov recently began production 
of a new passenger Diesel locomotive, with success. This progress is ascribec! 
‘to the workers’ initiative and to the new structure of administration, and enables 
Kommunist to assert that “the creation of sovnarkhozes and the approximation 
of administration to production will not lessen the responsibility of the heads of 
enterprises and building sites. Their role in the new conditions will be con- 
siderably increased.” 

The point the article is trying to put over is that the new form of economic 
administration enables managers to use their own initiative, now they arc 
completely free, and to display their technical talents, which are claimed to b« 
equal to those of non-Communist specialists. The important difference is that 
they are not stimulated by a desire for financial gain but by the enthusiasm 
evoked by the administrative reorganization and by patriotism. 

A. Kostin’s and D. Lukin’s “An Outstanding Victory of Bolshevik Ideas” 
discusses the fiftieth anniversary of the Fifth Congress of the Social-Democrats, 
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held in London in 1907. After repeating all the known facts on the work of the 
congress, the article sings the praises of the “vivifying” ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism. It stresses that, as a result of the battle of principles between the Bolshe- 
viks and Mensheviks, the victory of the proletarian revolution was ensured. 


In present conditions, when the forces of democracy and socialism have grown 
immeasurably and become stronger, the struggle of the two opposing ideologies — 
the ideology of the proletariat and the ideology of the bourgeoisie — has entered 
a new stage of development. By the victory of socialist relations in production, the 
proletarian ideology in the USSR has become the national, predominant ideology. 


T. Khachaturov’s “Some Economic Problems of the Development of Trans- 
»ortation in the USSR” is of a technical nature. It discusses the role of trans- 
»ortation in the Soviet Union in the overall development of the Soviet economy. 
Naturally, the importance of Khrushchev’s innovations is stressed. 


Secretary of the Estonian Communist Party I. Kabin’s article “Political Work 
Among the Masses” follows Party principles. He is trying to prove that the 
Party organization in Estonia is coordinating its work with the political and 
economic tasks set by the Party Central Committee. 


After the Twentieth Party Congress the Estonian Party organizations seriously 
set about overcoming faults in political work, in particular its detachment from life 
and from the essential tasks of Communist construction. . . . The Party organizations 
are studying more deeply and are extending advanced [methods] in industry and 
agriculture. There is more initiative in the work of the educational establishments. 
The ... unions of writers, artists, and composers are more lively . . . 


The head of the Estonian Party organization pays lip service to Moscow by 
claiming that the level of Estonian economy and culture has risen. He speaks of 
the growth in the well-being of the Estonian people, and gives figures to “prove” 
this. Significantly enough, however, the figures quoted are a comparison of 1957 
with 1956, not with prewar times, when Estonia was still an independent country. 


Of particular importance is Deputy Chairman of the Commission for Party 
Control of the Central Committee I. Boitsov’s “The Observance of the Demands 
of the Party Statutes in Deciding Questions Concerning Party Members.” The 
article reviews Party statutes since their compilation in 1903, but the most 
revealing feature is the power of these statutes today. In essence, the Party owns 

s members. “Our Party is a fighting, centralized organization. It dictates the 
ite of its members, determining where the Communist is to work today. The 
ommunist regards the Party’s decision directing him to work as a battle 
ommand, goes where the Party sends him, and works at any post not out of 
‘ear, but because of conscience.” 


Nevertheless, any deviation from the Party’s demands is a crime. Therefore, 
ay Communist who shirks difficulties is liable to be punished and the Party 
organs are usually extremely severe. A slight concession is made to help show 
‘he democratic nature of the Party: The Party allegedly trains its members as 
true servants of the interests of the people. 





Kommunist has recently been including articles or documents on the Commu- 
nist parties of the West. This issue contains “The Twenty-fifth Congress of the 
British Communist Party,” a report by the General Secretary of the British 
Communist Party. It condemns the government’s military program and gives the 
general lines to be used in working out new Party statutes. 


The report contains an analysis and estimation of the role of Stalin, and notes 
tendencies among British Communists to see only Stalin’s mistakes, which can 
lead to erroneous conclusions. In all probability, the Kremlin’s directive that the 
struggle with the cult of the individual be relaxed and a niche be retained for the 
former dictator has been followed. 


A feature is the excessive praise lavished on the Soviet Union in connection 
with the British Communists’ recognition of the correctness of Soviet policy 
in Hungary. The report ends with an analysis of the Party’s program “Britain’s 
Path to Socialism,” which fits in with the new trends among the satellite and 
Western Communist parties. 


The lead article of issue No. 9, “A Sharp Increase in Agriculture and Organizing 
Work in the Countryside,” is built round Khrushchev’s program for overtaking 
the United States in meat, milk, and butter production in the near future. This 
slogan is accompanied by the self-satisfied statement that the Soviet people have 
been bold enough to challenge the “citadel of international capitalism.” 


F. Konstantinov’s “Marxism-Leninism in the High School” discusses an 
ideological question and criticizes the way Marxist theory is taught in Soviet 
high schools. The author stresses that many topical political questions are not 
being treated in enough detail, and adds that they should be presented in an 
“aggressive” manner. 


In connection with the struggle against the cult of the individual, a serious 
warning is made that such Stalinist measures as industrialization and collectiviza- 
tion must not be underestimated. Statements belittling them are attributed to 
“lack of understanding of the concrete historical conditions of the building of 
socialism in the USSR.” It is recommended that the laws governing the uneven 
economic and political development of capitalism at its present stage be studied 
with greater intensity. 


The nationality policy pursued by the collective leadership since Stalin’: 
death has led to the appearance of a number of articles in Kommunist. The latest. 
Secretary of the Turkestan Party Central Committee S. Babaev’s “Leninis‘ 
Nationality Policy in Action,” is intended to show that Turkmenia, after becom- 
ing a Soviet union republic, has acquired full rights and achieved remarkable 
successes in political, economic, and cultural life. This theme is repeated in 
S. Ignatev’s “In the United Brotherly Family of Soviet Peoples,” the onl; 
difference being that the republic in question is Bashkiria. 
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A. Egorov’s “Against a Subjective Interpretation of the Problem of Beauty” 
discusses art, aesthetics, and the various theories connected with these concepts. 
‘The article is directed against the art of the non-Communist world. Its main theme 
i, that a subjective distortion of the problem of beauty in Western Europe and in 
‘merica has had very harmful consequences, leading to distortion of life. This 
article was probably written because the Soviet leaders have recently decreed the 
publication of many foreign works in translation, some of which contradict Party 
principles on art. The author’s task is to ensure that the reader interprets these 
works in the correct manner. However, the Soviet reader may make an unexpected 
deduction: why does such variety in art exist in the non-Communist world, 


while everything is reduced to one level in the Soviet Union? 


A, Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

H. KORCHYNSKA, Three or Four Laws of 
Dialectics. Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 53, 46 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

This work, which is devoted to an analysis of 

e theory of Marxism-Leninism, begins with a 

ort chapter on the question of the place of 
ormal logic in dialectical materialism. Then 

\lows a detailed account of the basic principles 

{ materialism and the relationship between the 

ndamental laws of dialectics and the laws of logic. 

The final section analyzes Soviet textbooks on 

gic, and the conclusion is drawn that there is no 
particularly “dialectical logic,” merely the same 

1 formal logic. 

* 


§. DONSKOY, Soviet Fine Arts. Series 1 (Printed 
| ditions), No. 35, 76 pp. (In Russian). 
The introductory chapter to this concise work 
1 both general and specific problems of Soviet 
{ne arts gives an outline of the crisis facing Soviet 
art. This crisis is attributed to the loss of a Chris- 
tian Weltanschauung and the fiasco of the philosophy 
of positivism, which the Soviets attempted to 
substitute for it. The first half of the book ana- 
lyzes the attitude of Soviet art critics to some of 
e finest examples of world art. Numerous 
amples are quoted to show that the basic 
terion of these critics is not the degree of 
artistry attained nor the beauty of the finished 
troduct but the latter’s acceptability to the 
mmunist regime. Also included is a detailed 
account of the way Soviet critics approach works 
ging from the period of Classical Greece, via 
the Italian masters of the Renaissance, to those 
* modern times. 


The second half deals with the attitude of the 
Soviets to the art of pre-Revolutionary Russia. 
The author concludes his work with an expla- 
nation of the Soviet theory of art and indicates the 
reasons for its failure to produce anything worth- 


while. 
- 


VESTNIK, No. 22, 1957 (In Russian). 


The “Articles” section of this issue begins with 
P. Kovankovsky’s “The Soviet Interpretation of 
Economic Categories.” Basing himself on the fact 
that the Soviet economy is subjected to rigid 
government control and planning, the author 
analyzes the basic economic categories: costs, 
prices, and accounting. He concludes with a 
critical outline of the economic theories of Lenin 
and Stalin. 

A. Paramonov’s “Forestry in the Soviet Union 
Since the War” is given over to the problems 
facing the Soviet timber industry. The article 
examines the state of Soviet timber reserves, the 
principles applied in forestry, the fifteen-year plan 
for building up the timber industry, the work of 
its research establishments, the management of 
the timber industry, and the use of timber in the 
present five-year plan. 

N. Kulikovich’s “Dostoevsky on the Soviet 
Stage” discusses some stage performances of the 
works of the great Russian writer. 

A. Philipov’s “The Reaction of Dialecticians in 
Contemporary Soviet Philosophy” begins with 
the reintroduction of formal logic into the Soviet 
Union and goes on to discuss and criticize state- 
ments by Soviet writers on philosophical ques- 
tions. The author shows that Soviet logic and 
dialectics are presently in an extremely confused 
State. 
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A. Kotsevalov’s “The Crisis in Soviet Research 
on the Ancient World” discusses the subject in 
some detail. 

A. Shmeeman’s “Theological Teaching in the 
Soviet Union” covers the period 1943—55. 

The section “Notes” begins with S. Kirsa- 
nov’s “Metal Supplies for the Soviet Economy 
1918—30.” 

I. Kostetsky’s “Letter to the Editor” discusses 
the staging of Dostoevsky’s novels in the USSR 
from 1928 down to the present. 

The “Criticism and Biography” section contains 
short reviews of Russia Since Stalin : Old Trends and 
New Problems, published by the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences in Philadel- 
phia; Jean Romeuf’s Le niveau de la vie en URSS; 
Nine Soviet Portraits by Raymond A. Bauer and 
Edward Wasiolek; I. Tolstoi’s Greek Graffiti from 
the Ancient Cities of the Northern Black Sea Littoral: 
Graffiti in the State Hermitage; and the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, January to June 1956, 

There is also a bibliographical index of the 
latest literature on the Soviet Union and Com- 
munism. 


* 


I. NIKODIMOV, Polytechnical Education in 
the USSR. Series If (Mimeographed Editions), 
No. 54, 112 pp. (In Russian). 


This work is a systematic compilation of ma- 
terial on the question of technical education in the 
Soviet Union. After outlining the theoretical 
tenets of Soviet pedagogics, with emphasis on 
vocational training, the author draws a line 
between utilitarianism in education and technical 
education aimed at acquainting the younger 
generation with the basic principles behind the 
production processes, while at the same time 
imparting a rudimentary knowledge of the ele- 
mentary types of equipment used in them. 


Then follows a chronological account of how 
technical training has been introduced on a mass 
scale into schools. The process had not passed 
beyond the experimental stage by the end of the 
thirties, but was broached again after World War 
II, numerous general theories then being ad- 
vanced. 


In the final section the author dwells in detail 
on the propaganda devoted to vocational train- 
ing, child labor, and the establishment of re- 
stricted boarding schools. 


A bibliography is appended. 
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Y. I. MISHALOV, The Communist Utopia an 
Soviet Reality. Series 11 (Mimeographed Editions 
No. 57, 92 pp. (In Russian). 


The first section of this work gives a critica 
outline of Communist theory and a short histor 
of Marxism. The author dwells on the duality i:. 
Marx’s teachings, the existence of Utopian tene 
alongside practical theses, and then criticizes th: 
unnaturalness of the struggle against private pro - 
perty. He proves the fallacy of the theory th. 
labor is more productive under a Communic: 
system than under a capitalist. Much attention |; 
given to an examination of the disproportio 
between the development of industry and agr - 
culture in the USSR, and to the characteristics of 
the Communist parties of both the Communi:: 
bloc countries and of the free world. This sectic» 
concludes with a short account of Khrushchev s 
speech at the Twentieth Party Congress. 

The second section deals in detail with th: 
many and varied tactical methods used by t! 
Communists to seize power in non-Communi 
countries, and the author gives numerous example 


. 


M. KULIKOVIC, Soviet Belorussian Oper 
Series I] (Mimeographed Editions), No. 6 
126 pp. (In Belorussian). 


This work, which deals with both the artist 
and political aspects of Soviet Belorussian oper 
consists of an introduction, a historical outline. 
and two major sections. The first discusses th: 
operatic compositions of Soviet Belorussian con 
posers, the second the Belorussian State Opera 
Theater. 

Theauthorshows how the composers strive toes 
cape the official line imposed on them by the Party. 


* 


B. KRUPNYTSKYJ, Ukrainian Historical Sci 
ence Under the Soviets (1920—50). Series Il (Mimeo 
graphed Editions), No. 58, 120 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


The author divides the development of Ukrain- 
ian historiography into three stages: 1921—23, 
when Ukrainian national independence had not ye: 
been lost; 1923—30, the heyday of the All-Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences; and 1930—53, wher 
historical studies in the Ukraine were complete) 
abolished. 

The work is preceded by an article by N. Polon 
ska-Vassilenko on the life and activities of Pro 
fessor Krupnytskyj, who died shortly after com- 
pleting this work. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


June 1957 


i Report published of conclusion of work of 
the second plenum of the Board of the Union 
of Soviet Artists in Moscow. 

Report published of departure of group of 
Soviet power specialists headed by First 
Deputy Minister of Power Stations A. S. 
Pavlenko for Belgrade to participate in the 
eleventh regional session of the World Power 
Conference. 

Zhukov returns to Moscow from Budapest. 

Delegation of the Albanian National As- 
sembly arrives in Moscow from Peiping en 
route for home. 

Greek Ambassador to the USSR Demetrios 
Pappas arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives North Viet Nam Am- 
bassador Nguen Van Kin. 

Bulganin receives Nguen Van Kin. 

Bulganin receives Indian Ambassador K. P. 
S. Menon. 


2 New regulations for admission to higher 
educational establishments published. 

Report published of Moscow conference of 
sovkhoz chairmen of the RSFSR convened 
by the Bureau of the Party Central Committee 
for the RSFSR. 

Report published on the preparation of 
draft agreement on Soviet-Cambodian econo- 
mic, cultural, and trade cooperation. 

All-union agricultural and industrial ex- 
hibition opens in Moscow. 


Fifth session. of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Kazakh SSR opens in Alma-Ata. 


+ Khrushchev’s talk with correspondents of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on May 28 
published. 

Report published on the conclusion of the 
third session of the Soviet-Finnish commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation, held 
in Moscow. 

Report published of conclusion of All-Union 
Conference on Atheistic Questions, held in 
Moscow. 

Exchange of ratification documents on 
Soviet-Romanian agreement on the legal 
status of Soviet troops stationed in Romania 
takes place in Moscow. 


Supreme Soviet delegation headed by M. P. 
Tarasov leaves Moscow for Pyongyang. 

Joint communiqué on visit of delegation of 
the Soviet Committee for Asian Solidarity to 
Japan published in Tokyo. 

First all-union conference of Soviet Orien- 
talists opens in Tashkent. 

The Eighth International Fashion Congress 
opens in Moscow. 

All-union conference of statisticians con- 
vened by the Central Statistical Administration 
opens in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Afghan Ambassador 
Abdul Hakim. 

Gromyko gives luncheon in honor of 
Japanese Ambassador S. Kadowaki. 


5 Seventh plenary session of the Board of 


the All-Union Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge opens in 
Moscow. 

Speech by Soviet delegate to the UN dis- 
armament subcommittee V. A. Zorin on the 
cessation of atomic and hydrogen bomb tests 
published. 

Soviet-Polish agreement on the dates and 
procedure for repatriating Polish citizens from 
the USSR published. 

Sixth. session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Latvian SSR ends in Riga. 

Report published on the awarding of Lenin 
Prizes. 

Exchange of telegrams between Voroshilov 
and President Aramburu on the occasion of 
Argentina’s national holiday published. 

Sixth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 

Lithuanian SSR ends in Vilnyus. 


6 Soviet peace delegation headed by A. Kornei- 


chuk leaves Moscow for Ceylon to participate 
in session of the World Peace Council. 

Soviet trade-union officials leave Moscow 
for Helsinki to participate in celebrations of 
50th anniversary of foundation of Finnish 
trade-union movement. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev arrive in Hel- 
sinki. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Kekkonen. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev visit Sukselainen. 
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The Ceylonese Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov.’ 

Bulganin’s greetings telegram to conference 
of the International Labor Organization pub- 
lished. 


Report published on the award of orders and 
medals to construction workers of the ad- 
ministration of Dneprostroi. 

Report published on the opening in Novo- 
sibirsk of a Siberian branch of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. 

Report published of conclusion of the sixth 
session of the Soviet-East German commission 
for scientific and technical cooperation, held in 
Berlin. 

Burmese parliamentary delegation leaves 
Burma for the USSR. 

Soviet-Burmese economic agreement comes 
into force. 

Fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Estonian SSR ends in Tallin. 

Kekkonen gives dinner for Bulganin and 
Khrushchev. 

Yugoslav State Secretary for Defense 
General Gosnjak arrives in Moscow. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev converse with 
Sukselainen. 


8 Pappas presents his credentials to Voroshilov. 
Report published of organization of Union 

of Soviet Cinematographers, under the chair- 

manship of A. Pyrev. 

9 Sukselainen holds reception in honor of 

Bulganin and Khrushchev. 


10 Burmese parliamentary delegation arrives in 


Moscow. 

Chou En-lai holds reception for group of 
Soviet specialists returning home after work- 
ing in China. 

Report published on the opening in Paris 
of the eighth session of the Franco-Soviet 
Association. 

First all-union conference of students of the 
East ends in Tashkent. 

Sixth plenary session of the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions opens in Moscow. 

General assembly of Moscow writers held 
in Moscow to discuss results of the third 
plenary session of the Union of Soviet Writers. 

Eleventh session of the World Power Con- 
ference ends in Belgrade. 


12 Soviet Minister of Agriculture V. V. Mats- 


kevich holds talk with foreign agricultural 
experts. 
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Plenary session of the Moscow Obla:: 
Party Committee held in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to Lebanon S. ?. 
Kiktev’s statement to the Lebanese foreipn 
minister on mutual Soviet-Lebanese relations 
published. 

Chou En-lai receives delegation of Sovict 
writers. 

Protocol on supplementary Soviet-Finnish 
trade in 1957 signed in Helsinki. 


13 Soviet-Finnish communiqué on Bulganin’s 


and Khrushchev’s visit to Finland published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Indonesia D. A. 
Zhukov holds reception for Indonesian tr: de 
union delegation visiting the Soviet Union. 

New trade agreement between Soviet and 
Japanese cooperative organizations signed in 
Moscow. 

Rector of Moscow University I. G. Petroy- 
sky holds reception in honor of delegation of 
professors from Damascus University. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev hold press con- 
ference in Helsinki. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev hold reception 
for Helsinki workers’ delegations. 


14 Appeal of the Komsomol Central Committce 


to members of the organization and all Sovict 
youth to help harvest the virgin lands pub- 
lished. 

The 400th anniversary of the union of 
Russia and Bashkiria celebrated. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev leave Helsin«i 
for Moscow. 

All-union conference of heads of university 
departments of social sciences published in 
Moscow. 


15 Zorin’s speech at the UN disarmament sub- 


committee on the suspension of atomic and 
hydrogen bomb tests for two to three y ars 
after the establishment of international supe:- 
vision published. 

Report published on the commencement of 
work on an atomic power station. 


16 Report published on the coming into effect of 


Soviet-North Viet Nam agreement on cultural 
cooperation. 


17 Delegation of the Anglo-Soviet Friendsh'p 


Society arrives in Moscow. 


18 Delegation of Hungarian journalists received 


in the Presidium of the Party Central Com- 
mittee. 





Khrushchev has talk with the chief editor 
of the Japanese newspaper Asaki Shimbun. 

Macmillan’s reply to Bulganin on questions 
of disarmament published. 

19 Mao Tse-tung’s speech of February 27 on the 
correct solution of contradictions among the 
people published. 

21 All-union conference of heads of university 
departments of social sciences ends in Moscow. 


22 Third session of the Soviet-Yugoslav com- 
mission for scientific and technical cooperation 
begins work in hivscow. 

13 Soviet writer Mikhail Sholokhov arrives in 
Copenhagen. 

24 Soviet Ambassador to Ceylon Yakovlev holds 
reception to celebrate the establishment of 
Soviet-Ceylonese diplomatic relations. 

Mixed Soviet-Norwegian commission to 
establish the maritime boundaries between 
Norway and the USSR starts work in Norway. 

Supreme Soviet delegation returns home 
from North Korea. 

Zhukov receives General Gosnjak. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive General 
Gosnjak. 

Agreement signed in Damascus on the estab- 
lishment of Soviet-Syrian radio and telegraph 
communication. 

International medical conference opens in 
Moscow. 

Report published on the conclusion of the 
eleventh session of conference on scientific and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and 
Czechoslovakia, held in Moscow. 


26 Gromyko’s statement at press conference on 
June 25 on NATO published. 
General Gosnjak leaves Moscow for home. 


27 Report published of the pre-scheduled fulfill- 
ment of the half-yearly plan for state deliveries 
and state purchases of milk throughout the 
USSR. 


Earthquake tremors in the Northern Trans- 
baikal area recorded in Chita. 

Second plenary session of the Board of the 
Union of Soviet Composers opens in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador. 


28 Chou En-lai’s report at the fourth session of 
the All-Chinese Assembly of People’s Re- 
presentatives on June 26 on the decisive 
victory of socialism in China published in 
Moscow. 

First plenary session of the organizational 
bureau of the Union of Soviet Cinemato- 
graphers opens in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Burmese parliamentary 
delegation. 

Chief editor of the Peiping Russian-language 
newspaper Druzhba arrives in Moscow. 

Seventh All-Union Congress of Pediatri- 
cians opens in Leningrad. 

29 Soviet-West German notes on the provision 
of West Germany with atomic arms published. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Burmese 
parliamentary delegation. 

Meeting held in Moscow between the Bur- 
mese delegation and members of the perma- 
nent commissions of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

Inaugural session for the foundation of the 
Soviet-Japanese Society held in Tokyo. 


Khrushchev’s talk with the chief editor of 
Asaki Shimbun published. 


Changes and Appointments 


Chairman of the State Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the USSR G. A. Zhukov 
appointed Chairman of the Soviet UNESCO 
Commission. 


ERRATUM 


In the article “The New Economic Setup” by G. A. VvEDENsKy on page 12 of the June 1957 
Bulletin, line 26 should read “On the other hand the city of Moscow and Moscow Oblast are each 
to have one economic region and one sovnarkhoz.” 
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The New Economic Regions 


On July 10, 1957 Pravda published the following list of new economic regions. 
Because of the variations in usage in non-Soviet publications we are giving, i: 
some cases, in addition to the form normally used in the Bulletin, a transliteratio: 


of the Russian, except when formed by the simple addition of — sky. 


RSFSR 

Kamen 
Karelian (Karelsky) 
Kemerovo (Kemerovsky) 
Kharabovsk 
Kirov 
Komi 
Kostroma (Kostromsky) 
Krasnodar 
Krasnoyarsk 
Kuibyshev 
Kurgan 
Kursk 
Leningrad 
Lipetsk 
Magadan 
Mari (Mariisky) 
Maritime (Primorsky) 
Molotov 
Mordvinian (Mordovsky) 
Moscow, City 
Moscow, Oblast 
Murmansk 
North Ossetian 

(Severo-Osetinsky) 


Altai 

Amur 

Arkhangelsk 

Astrakhan 

Balashov 

Bashkir 

Belgorod 

Bryansk 

Buryat-Mongolian 

Chechen-Ingush 

Chelyabinsk 

Chita (Chitinsky) 

Chkalov 

Chuvash 

Dagestan 

Gorky (Gorkovsky) 

Irkutsk 

Ivanovo (Ivanovsky) 

Kabardino-Balkarian 
(Kabardino-Balkarsky) 

Kalinin 

Kaliningrad 

Kaluga (Kaluzhsky) 

Kamchatka (Kamchatsky) 


UKRAINIAN SSR 
Kiev 
Lvov 
Odessa (Odessky) 


Dnepropetrovsk 
Kharkov 
Kherson 


Stanislav 


UZBEK SSR 


Fergana (Fergansky) Kara-Kalpak Samarkand 


KAZAKH SSR 


Aktyubinsk Kustanai 


Stalino (Stalinsky) 


Vinnitsa (Vinnitsky) 


Novosibirsk 
Omsk 

Orel (Orlovsky) 
Penza (Penzensky) 
Rostov 

Ryazan 

Sakhalin 

Saratov 

Smolensk 
Stalingrad 
Stavropol 
Sverdlovsk 
Tambov 

Tatar 

Tomsk 

Tula (Tulsky) 
Tyumen 

Udmurt 
Ulyanovsk 
Vladimir 

Vologda (Vologodsky) 
Voronezh 
Yakutsk 
Yaroslavl (Yaroslavsky) 


Voroshilovgrad 
Zaporozhe 
(Zaporozhsky) 


Tashkent 


Alma-Ata (Alma-Atinsky) 

East Kazakhstan (Vostochno-Kazakhstansky) 
Gurev 

Karaganda (Karagandinsky) 


North Kazakhstan (Severo-Kazakhstansky) 

Semipalatinsk 

South Kazakhstan 
(Yuzhno-Kazakhstansky) 


Each of the remaining 11 republics constitutes an economic region, which 
bears the name of the republic. They are the Armenian, Azerbaidzhan, Belo- 
russian, Estonian, Georgian, Kirgiz, Latvian, Lithuanian, Moldavian, Tadzhik, 


and Turkmen economic regions. 
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The Instrrure also publishes the Vesrnik, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 


and the free world. Scholars interested in the INstrruTE’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 


Germany 





